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Editorial Comment 


Our Cities at War 


HE people of the United States are 
at war. That means, of course, that 


all of the governments of our people 
are at war, for in this country we have not 
one but many governments. Thus it means 
that the government of every state, every 
city, every county, every local authority in 
the United States is a war government. 

The shock of war has driven this idea 
home to most local officials by now, but it 
is apparent that few have considered care- 
fully and soberly just what our city gov- 
ernments should do to help win this war. 
This is not the place for a detailed enumera- 
tion of municipal problems and activities in 
time of war, but it may be helpful to sketch 
what we believe the cities’ role will be. 

First of all, war means sacrifices—doing 
without many things. This applies to gov- 
ernments as well as individuals. 

Some of these sacrifices are being deter- 
mined for local governments by our national 
authorities. Because there are shortages in 
vital materials, municipal governments must 
curtail or postpone construction programs. 
Because there are shortages in skilled labor 
and trained administrators, city govern- 
ments must release many of their key per- 
sonnel to federal agencies and war indus- 
tries. These sacrifices hurt, but they must 
be made. 

Other sacrifices must be expected soon 
as the result of the high cost of modern war. 
On the one hand our cities are faced with 
the prospects of decreasing revenues. Al- 
though “war-boom prosperity” has increased 
our national income and _ temporarily 
strengthened the revenue bases of some city 
governments, this increased income is due 
to be diverted more and more to meet the 
staggering costs of war. As rapidly increas- 
ing federal taxes, abetted by higher costs of 
living, absorb an even greater share of our 
income, the ability and willingness of the 


people to pay local taxes are bound to dimin- 
ish. Furthermore, some of the grants and 
shared taxes which have supplemented prop- 
erty tax revenues in recent years may be 
seriously curtailed as the competition for 
tax revenues becomes greater. On the other 
hand, our cities must cope with rising costs 
of materials and upward revisions of the sal- 
aries and wages of municipal employees. 
Caught between these two pincers, city gov- 
ernments must face the prospect of cutting 
expenditures. Just how great the cut must 
be, and where the cut can best be made, will 
of course be determined by local circum- 
stances and local opinion. 

We should like to point out, however, that 
there are several limitations to the sacrifices 
that local governments can prudently make. 
There are some who are preaching a doc- 
trine of sacrifice-for-its-own-sake with re- 
spect to local services. This doctrine we 
must reject as nonpatriotic and senseless. 
War needs must have priority; and if there 
are shortages of men, materials, or money, 
we must go without some things. But let us 
make certain that the things we are giving 
up are the things we can best afford to sac- 
rifice. In our opinion, most municipal serv- 
ices should rank high on both wartime and 
peacetime priority lists, and there are many 
cuts which should be made before basic 
municipal services are sacrificed. 

The time element should also be consid- 
ered. We are not competent to estimate the 
probable duration of the shooting phase of 
this war, but we do know that all of us will 
continue to pay for the war long after the 
peace treaty is signed. It is a foolish econ- 
omy, therefore, to urge that local tax bur- 
dens be lightened “for the duration” unless 
we are willing to sacrifice the local services 
which those tax burdens support. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the wisest policy for those mu- 
nicipalities that are able to do so is to build 
up reserves during these years of relative 
prosperity to carry them through the period 
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of postwar adjustment, when demands for 
local services will revive much more rapidly 
than the taxpaying ability of the public. 
Now is the time for cities to put their houses 
in order financially rather than to cut taxes. 
Unless they do so, the aftereffects of the war 
may be more devastating than the fighting 
itself. 

There are many opportunities for local 
governments to cut costs without seriously 
impairing services. We could well afford to 
sacrifice the clumsy and expensive operating 
methods that still abound in many city halls 
—longhand copying of assessment rolls, de- 
centralized and unsystematic purchasing, 
budgeting methods that consist simply of 
addition and guesswork, and so forth. Be- 
fore we start to sacrifice services, let us first 
eliminate waste and incompetence. We 
could also do without many of the absurd 
and costly profusions of overlapping author- 
ities in the field of local government, and 
thus not only reduce expenditures but also 
raise the standard of governmental services. 
Many of the benefits of such consolidation 
may, in fact, be achieved through cooper- 
ative action even where no formal changes 
are made in governmental structure. 

So much for sacrifices. But if this war is 
to be won, our cities must do things as well 
as do without things. We know by now that 
wars are not won today by armies and navies 
and airplanes only. We know that a nation 
whose cities fail to provide such “everyday” 
services as police and fire protection, water 
supply, sanitation, public health protection, 
and food and shelter for the needy can 
neither withstand an attack by the enemy 
nor sustain an offensive by its armies. The 
biggest wartime job for most of our cities 
will be to do better the things they have 
been doing. 

In addition to this usual business, how- 
ever, there are new duties that cities must 
assume. This is not news to those “defense 
boom towns” that have been struggling with 
problems arising out of the rapid expansion 
of war industries or army camps within their 
city limits. Nor is it news to our coastal 
cities, for whom the terms “blackout,” “all- 
clear,’ and “unidentified aircraft’ have sud- 
denly been given local meaning and reality. 

In most of our cities, however, there is a 
conflict of ideas as to the proper wartime 
program. There is a general feeling among 
citizens and officials alike that “something 


should be done,” but there is confusion as 
to what to do. We believe that, for the most 
part, cities should be cautious about initiat- 
ing special wartime activities, and should 
look to their state defense councils or to the 
Office of Civilian Defense for their cue be- 
fore plunging headlong into the construction 
of air-raid shelters, the training and equip- 
ping of police or fire auxiliary officers, or the 
control of enemy aliens. In cities outside of 
critical defense or production areas, more 
lives could probably be saved by a well- 
organized traffic safety campaign than by 
the construction of bomb shelters, and more 
property could probably be saved through 
fire prevention activities than through the 
purchase of special apparatus for combating 
incendiary bombs. 

But there still are many positive and con- 
structive actions that can be taken by every 
city government. Almost every city can 
improve its organization in some respect— 
both for everyday operations and for emer- 
gency duties. And by organization we mean 
not only charts and lines of authority, but 
also the esprit de corps of city employees. 
Furthermore, city officials can take the lead 
in coordinating both the defense activities 
and the day-to-day operations of local gov- 
ernments in their communities. Every city 
can make some improvements in its operat- 
ing methods and procedures that will enable 
it to operate more effectively—and more eco- 
nomically. Every city can give more atten- 
tion to the training of its personnel—for nor- 
mal as well as emergency duties. Every city 
can, through careful maintenance of plant 
and equipment, help to conserve materials 
needed in the construction of battleships and 
tanks and planes. Finally, every city can 
study and plan so as to be prepared for 
whatever may come, be it military attack, 
retrenchment, or postwar reconstruction. 
For those cities that still have time to think 
and plan before they must act, planning is 
without doubt the most immediate need and 
the most constructive contribution to the 
national war effort. 

Our cities are at war. They have impor- 
tant, although not always heroic, roles to 
play. They must be ready to sacrifice. They 
must be ready to act quickly and effectively. 
In war as in peace our local governments are 
the foundation stones of our democracy. We 
are confident that this foundation will stand 
up under this, its most severe, assault. 
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Cities and Postdefense Planning 


By LUTHER GULICK* 


Director, Institute of Public Administration, New York 
Consultant, National Resources Planning Board 


An address delivered at the annual banquet of the 28th annual conference of the 
International City Managers’ Association, Hollywood, Florida, November 26, 1941. 


EFORE I can say a word on the subject 
of our postwar program I want to deal 
with the first job facing this country 

today—production for war. I can’t forget, 
in this connection, the words that John 
Winant, our Ambassador, used in a session 
in London. “We must gather our grapes 
before we have our wine.” It is very easy 
to stop and talk about postwar plans. These 
plans lead us on. They fill us with dreams. 
But we have to face in this country now 
the central problem of production to win a 
war. In that immediate problem of produc- 
tion the cities play an extraordinary part. 

If I were to list the things that cities 
should do now to help defense production, 
I would name first the task of continuing to 
render high-grade municipal government. 
Our industries and our citizens will need 
more than ever the primary police, fire, 
health, power, and other services which our 
cities are equipped to render. The cities 
which you men manage go on performing 
these functions so quietly, meeting the new 
problems with such skill, courage, and com- 
petence, that the public accepts the service 
often without realizing fully what it takes 
to run a city through calm and crisis, peace 
and war. 

Second, and equally important, our city 
officials who have not yet done so should get 
to know organized labor at once. Every 
city manager should know the labor leaders 








* Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Gulick is also professor of 
municipal administration at Columbia University. 
He has been director of research for many official 
commissions in New York State, was a member 
of the President’s Committee on Administrative 
Management, and recently has spent some time in 
England studying the effect of the war on local 
government and postwar plans. 


of his city as well as he knows the minis- 
ters, the business leaders, the educators. He 
should know the labor unions as well as 
he knows the chamber of commerce, the 
Rotarians, and all the other civic groups. 

The third immediate job is to see that 
planning machinery within each municipal 
area is well organized and on a sound work- 
ing basis. This has overtones of postdefense 
planning, the subject to which I am coming. 
But for the moment let’s be sure our mu- 
nicipal planning agencies can deal effectively 
with today’s pressing problems of assisting 
in locating and servicing new defense plants, 
of handling traffic, housing, health, educa- 
tion, and the other municipal services which 
will feel increasing strain. When the federal 
government locates a new plant, or when 
private manufacturers expand their plants, 
immediately the city is faced with tasks 
which cannot be done well unless you main- 
tain within your cities a stronger organiza- 
tion of integrated planning than we have had 
in most communities up to this time. The 
city, no less than the army, needs a quick- 
acting strategy board. 

As a fourth immediate assignment, every 
city would be wise to consider a stronger 
program of maintenance for its municipal 
plant to improve the care of machinery, 
buildings, and equipment so that there will 
be no excessive deterioration during the 
emergency. This step represents a real 
contribution to our total production because 
it means you will be able to carry on with 
less new machinery, less new construction 
if you keep at top efficiency the plant you 
nuw have. 

Finally, though there are many other 
problems that could be mentioned, I would 
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suggest that you build up your financial 
reserves wherever you can, rather than cut 
taxes. I realize the great temptation faced 
by the councils of your cities to reduce 
taxes, particularly in face of increasing fed- 
eral rates. But consider that we face the 
twin problems of controlling inflation today 
by sopping up excess spending power 
through taxation and of finding new funds 
tomorrow to spend quickly on public works 
activities to take up postwar slack. We can 
see this is the time to examine the tax 
problem with care and to persuade city 
councils and citizens not to reduce taxes 
but rather to build up financial reserves that 
can be used in the postwar period. 

These five points I feel very strongly are 
practical assignments cities can fulfill now 
to help in the program for defense. That 
takes us from immediate problems—from 
the grape-gathering stage—to the wine- 
making; from today’s defense problems to 
tomorrow’s: program for postwar planning: 

The National Resources Planning Board’s 
brief pamphlet, After Defense What?, out- 
lines seven postwar activities which will 
command the attention of the American 
people as parts of a national program. 

The first of these has to do with the 
demobilization of our war machine. Our 
men will be coming out of the armed forces. 
Gradually we will have to cancel defense 
contracts. Gradually, too, we will close down 
shipyards, powder and munitions plants, and 
other defense production units. But it is of 
the greatest importance that we plan each 
step in demobilization so that we will have, 
not the chaos that followed World War I, but 
a planned program in which the military, the 
OPM, purchasing divisions of the army, 
navy, and other groups work together with 
our civilian departments and with our local 
government authorities to guide us through 
a steady demobilization of the war enterprise. 

Remember the postwar days last time? 
The great feeling of relief that the war was 
over? Men who had been connected with 
emergency agencies in Washington literally 
closed up their desks and went home. Sud- 
denly one November morning the outbound 
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trains from Washington to New York and 
Chicago and Philadelphia and New Orleans 
were full of dollar-a-year men and other ad- 
ministrators on their way back to their reg- 
ular jobs. Our slogan was “normalcy.” And 
all of the plans that might have been made 
were never completed. . 

So we tried “normalcy.” First, a little 
breathing spell of hesitancy; then a great 
boom when the pent up demands of con- 
sumers appeared on the market; the stock 
market had its day. 

Then because of maladjustments—a buy- 
ing slump. Collapse. And the collapse went 
round the world and came back first to agri- 
culture, then to industry. We faced the any- 
thing-but-normal task of climbing out of the 
deepest depression in the world’s history. 
All this because of the failure to carry 
through a program in the postwar period of 
1919 and 1920 and the following years. 

So point number one is this question of 
demobilization. We don’t want contracts 
cancelled without thought of what is to be 
done with the men and the plants. We don’t 
want men dumped out of the army, with- 
out knowing what they are going to do and 
what training they need, to go back into pro- 
ductive enterprise. 

It was heartening for me to see on a recent 
trip to England that a committee to solve 
exactly that type of problem is at work there 
under Sir Arthur Greenwood. That commit- 
tee is made up of representatives of the 
army, the social services, the navy, and so 
on. These men see the problem of postwar 
demobilization. 

Point number two is the need for a thor- 
oughly intelligent and carefully prepared 
public works program for the postwar years. 
We don’t want to be thrown into such a pro- 
gram without considering the comparative 
importance of things to be done, raw mate- 
rial, and manpower that will be needed in 
the reconstruction and reemployment job 
ahead. 

But we need not only a reserve of public 
works projects that require steel, cement, 
and brick. We want also to begin to build 
a program of improvement in such public 
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activities as nutrition, elevation of health 
standards, development of recreational ac- 
tivities, improvement of youth, character 
building — lines along which we _ have 
launched various efforts in past years. Yes, 
and we shall not overlook the field of music 
and the arts, in the building of 
a total postwar program to util- 
ize all our available talent. 

But an even more important 
postwar reservoir than any of 
these is a private work reserve. 
In the total American economy 
before World War II, not less 
than 85 per cent of our enter- 
prise was private as compared 
with approximately 15 per cent 
in the field of public or govern- 
mental enterprise. To be sure, 
the depression stepped up pub- 
lic activities when private en- 
terprise lagged. But in the pe- 
riod after this war we must be 
able to count on a distinct forward step on 
the part of the private business agencies. This 
means private enterprise needs to start plan- 
ning a work reserve now if it is to be ready. 

It is a thrilling experience to see how the 
managers of American industries are taking 
steps in this direction already. I talked re- 
cently with the general manager of one of 
our largest concerns, an agency with a 
capable research department. A part of that 
department has been set to the task of find- 
ing new products on which to use machinery 
now turning out war products. Their pro- 
gram calls for a plan by which they can 
change their price policy to cut in half the 
cost of the products they will sell so there 
can be a much larger purchase cf that com- 
modity after the war. An electrical manu- 
facturing company that I know of has as- 
signed one of its vice-presidents to the task 
of preparing plans for the period after the 
war. That concern is located in one of our 
manager cities. Perhaps the notion of some 
of this intelligent planning is catching and 
the industrialists are learning from the man- 
ager how to approach these problems. 

Next in this seven-point survey of broad 
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postwar problems is social security. During 
the years that come we must expand social 
security to make its protection really ade- 
quate, so that it becomes far more truly 
than now a reflection of the plain meaning 
of those two words. Our so-called “social 
security” must give true secu- 
rity. 

Next we will have to deal 
with the problems of financing 
these long-range programs. This 
looks much less difficult than it 
would have ten years ago be- 
cause we have learned a great 
deal about financing in our econ- 
omy. If you have men who are 
willing to work, if you have 
men who can organize work, if 
you have raw materials, then 
there is no need of having men 
unemployed or of having a 
low standard of living because 
of the difficulties of finance. 
Actually we have learned that our prob- 
lem is fundamentally not one of money. 
It is a problem of uniting men, material, 
and organization in the determination to 
go forward to maintain a high level of 
employment and of national income. ‘“Do- 
ing the work pays the bill.” 

Finally, there is the area of international 
affairs. Never again will the American peo- 
ple fall back into a position where they 
think they can have prosperity while others 
have depression; that they can have peace 
while others have war. It is time we started 
now to educate ourselves for world citizen- 
ship. Under these seven headings the NRPB 
has summarized the chief areas of postwar 
planning. 

Where in this broad, long-range program 
can the cities do their part? To which of 
these problems will our cities be asked to 
help find the answers? 

This brings us, it seems to me, to at least 
three major contributions we can expect from 
our cities in the postwar period: 

1. The cities will be faced with the de- 
mand for even higher standards of govern- 
ment. Our cities will be asked to take on 
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new services by popular demand—services 
having particularly to do with nutrition, 
health, recreation, education, and the train- 
ing of youth—matters which are receiving 
much emphasis now. 

2. Our cities will be asked to join in a 
total national fiscal program which will serve 
as an essential balance wheel for our eco- 
nomic system. 

3. The cities will have to push for broader 
planning as we enter upon a program of 
reconstructing urban areas and relocating 
industry and housing, greater than any build- 
ing era the world has ever seen. 

Point one has been emphasized by other 
speakers at this conference. It seems diffi- 
cult for us to deny that it will clearly 
require a higher standard of administra- 
tion for cities to carry on successfully new 
duties they will acquire permanently in the 
postwar period as a result of having carried 
them during the emergency. 

The “total national fiscal program” of 
which I speak needs a further word of ex- 
planation because it will be vital to success- 
ful financing of our government and to the 
operation of our economic system. As you 
know, the prevention of inflation is a na- 
tional problem. To succeed we shall have to 
increase taxes now particularly in the middle 
brackets. We shall have to withdraw some 
of the purchasing power in the lower income 
brackets in order to help control the pres- 
sure on the commodity market. It is essen- 
tial as a national fiscal measure. Secretary 
Morgenthau has suggested changes in social 
security and income taxes. The British have 
recently introduced an enforced savings 
plan which gives individuals part of their 
income in war savings stamps which will 
mature in the postwar period. 

When we come to that period after the 
war and the release of purchasing power, 
then it will be necessary to reverse these 
policies of taxation, reduce the taxes on 
lower brackets, on sales, and on wages. To 
make the total fiscal program successful our 
states and local governments may be asked 
to follow the federal lead to reduce especially 
their sales taxes. That will be the time when 
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cities and states will be hit hard. It may be 
that the federal government will have to help 
them find new sources of revenue. You as 
city managers will have to educate the peo- 
ple of America for this kind of fiscal policy. 

If we fail in the states and in the cities 
to participate voluntarily and intelligently 
in a coordinated nation-wide fiscal program, 
the nation probably will be forced to take 
over. The states and municipalities will lose 
the opportunity to decide these matters vol- 
untarily and so may pass away many of our 
powers of local self-government. I plead for 
voluntary participation by state and mu- 
nicipal authorities in this total national fiscal 
program so that we can handle our national 
financial problems intelligently and without 
friction and without the loss of the widest 
local autonomy. 

Now I come to what I think is the most 
spectacular need of the postwar period. 
Whether you are optimistic, pessimistic, or 
realistic the spectacular need will be an era 
of urban reconstruction and _ replanning. 
When this war is over we shall face, all over 
the world, an unprecedented era of city 
rebuilding. 

We have learned of the problems faced 
in London now. You can see vividly the 
picture of gaunt office buildings, of houses 
that have been burned out. Now the London 
County Council is repairing these houses to 
make them habitable, but they are not really 
satisfactory for the English to go back to 
permanently. The little office buildings are 
being left as they are. Consequently there 
will be a tremendous task of rebuilding. 

Rebuilding necessarily means replanning. 
Lord Rieth, the Minister of Works and 
Buildings, a great organizer, said to me in 
London, “Before we put a new roof on the 
olaniibiiainn Street Railway Station (the glass 
dome is shattered) we want to know whether 
there should be a station at ............ Street.” 
Lord Rieth isn’t a radical. He is not even a 
town planner. He is just a practical engineer. 
He wants to know whether it is worth while 
to put the glass in the dome of that railroad 
station, or whether some other terminal sys- 
tem should be provided in the London area. 
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When you start asking questions of that 
sort, you can see it carries you very far. 
Why a roof? Why a station? Why a rail- 
road? Why a city? Why a dock? Why 
world trade? And before you are finished 
deciding whether to put glass in the old dome 
2 yee railway station, you have 
started to think about the nature of the 
society in which you are going to reside. 
It is not the bombs; it is this kind of think- 
ing and questioning which is the cause for 
the new imaginative approach to the prob- 
lem of urban redevelopment in England. 

As a result, not alone the planners of the 
past, the social dreamers, but the hard- 
headed administrators, the engineers, and 
the practical men are saying to themselves, 
“Before we rebuild, let’s plan the thing out 
so that the cities of the future may be better 
places in which to work and live.” 

When you get an over-all glimpse of 
American cities, as I did today coming 
down by plane from Washington, you see 
residential lots developed in out-of-the-way 
places, slums in the city itself, confusion in 
the business areas. Don’t you think we have 
a situation that is equally bad, that is equal- 
ly in need of rethinking, replanning, re- 
developing? That need is at the very heart 
of the problems of our cities today. 

If that is the case, then is it not probable 
that in the years that come after the war we 
shall be confronted not alone in England, not 
alone on the Continent, but all over the 
world, with a great wave of rebuilding cities? 

In the past mankind has gone through 
many periods of great building. I suspect in 
the years after this war you and I will see 
the beginning of the greatest period of urban 
building that man has ever seen, in England 
and on the Continent, and I believe in this 
country too. “Building” will be in every- 
one’s mind; it will be in novels, in poems 
and motion pictures, and in all the things 
we are doing in the days that come after 
the war. Our problem will be not so much 
to persuade men that urban areas must be 
redeveloped. Our problem will be that of 
seeing that the approach is slow enough to 
be intelligent. From this point on, our prob- 


lem will be that of saying, “Let’s think it 
through.” 

May we then not look forward to a period 
when under the leadership of national plan- 
ning and local planning we will tackle the task 
of rebuilding the cities with new foresight? 
We must find great tasks to take up the 
manpower which will emerge from today’s 
war industries, hungry for new worlds to 
conquer. We will need work for men imme- 
diately. Is not this rebuilding of cities the 
task that will not only fire the enthusiasm of 
men but will build a foundation for our 
economy that will help wipe out the threat 
of postwar depression? There is no area in 
which we can spend to such good advantage 
as in the making of our cities into useful 
economic units with pleasant homes and 
happy environments. 

Tonight in London they are thinking 
about this same problem, very seriously. 

I picked up an office memo in London. It 
has a lot of figures in the back on labor, 
buildings built, and future needs. In closing, 
I want to read you from this memo these 
statements: 

“To carry out such a plan will be a great 
test of democracy. Parliament cannot bind 
its successors; such a plan can, therefore, 
only be carried out if public opinion con- 
sistently supports it. 

“Tt could only be launched by a great 
campaign led by the Prime Minister and the 
heads of the other parties—launching imme- 
diately the war ends a thirty-year plan for 
the rebuilding of Britain in broad outline. 

“The people as a whole must be fired with 
enthusiasm; that enthusiasm must be main- 
tained for thirty years. The rebuilding of 
Britain must become and remain a matter of 
intense interest. Can it be made front page 
news for the Penny Press? 

“The nineteenth century in Britain built 
the ugliest towns the world has ever known. 
The efforts of the last generation were 
thwarted by two world wars. Can the next 
generation devote itself with a fine fury to 
the rebuilding of Britain, can it make up 
for the errors of the past and lay the founda- 
tions in magnificent cities and buildings of a 
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nobler and a higher civilization? 

“Can democracy plan? Here is the most 
magnificent opportunity that has ever been 
known.” 

I have taken the liberty of being very 
serious tonight, because I am so in earnest 
about this chance that lies ahead for remak- 
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ing our cities under the leadership of far- 
seeing executives who know the detailed 
problems and through whose hands we must 
develop this great campaign—I’ll say this 
crusade—for the modernization of the city. 
This is your great assignment when peace 
comes. 


Pay Adjustments for City Employees 


By JEREMIAH J. DONOVAN * 
Assistant Director, Civil Service Assembly of the United States and Canada 


City officials who are faced with demands for wage and salary increases to meet 
rising costs of living will find in this article a concise analysis of how to 
appraise the need for such increases, together with suggested adjustment plans. 


EMEMBERING well the plight of 
public servants during World War I, 
when they were ground between the 

millstones of soaring prices and fixed in- 
comes, public employees everywhere are 
urging the immediate upward revision of 
their pay rates. That the issue is a real one 
is testified by the mounting migration of 
public employees into higher paid jobs in 
private industry, and the acute problem of 
finding and holding new employees. In addi- 
tion, increased living costs are becoming 
more and more of a strain on the loyalty and 
morale of employees who remain on their 
jobs. What action to take in the face of this 
situation is a question that confronts many 
public officials today. The problem has nu- 
merous ramifications, and responsibility for 
reaching a practical and equitable solution 
is shared alike by the legislator, the public 
administrator, the personnel officer, and, cer- 
tainly not least, the finance officer. 


Facts To BE DETERMINED 
Although there may be substantial agree- 


* Eprtor’s Note: Before joining the staff of the 
Civil Service Assembly, Mr. Donovan was as- 
sistant director of the Arkansas State Personnel 
Division, and prior to that he was a staff member 
of the Detroit Civil Service Commission. He is 
assistant editor of the quarterly journal, Public 
Personnel Review, and is coauthor of the mono- 
graph, Merit System Installation. 


ment that, as a general proposition, present 
and future conditions call for an upward 
revision in public pay rates, the uniform 
application of this principle to all public 
jurisdictions by no means follows. Before 
any move in that direction is made in a 
specific city, answers to many questions 
should be found. The following are a few of 
the questions to be studied: 

1. To what extent is the existing pay 
structure internally equitable and consist- 
ent? Are there employees who are overpaid 
or underpaid in comparison with fellow- 
workers performing the same duties? 

2. To what extent, if any, are existing 
pay rates for specific positions out of line 
with those of other comparable employers? 

3. How much, and at what rate, have 
living costs risen in the particular juris- 
diction? 

4. To what extent is the jurisdiction 
financially equipped to increase employees’ 
pay? 

Not until these and similar questions have 
been answered can the matter of pay adjust- 
ments be handled intelligently. In many 
public jurisdictions, it is recognized, the 
over-all pay structure has never been sub- 
jected to careful analysis and planning. Too 
often the pay schedules, like Topsy, “just 
growed.” Although the urgency of the cur- 
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rent situation may call for an immediate, 
though makeshift, remedy, the fact remains 
that no enduring solution can be reached 
until the problem is attacked at its roots. 
Until a thoroughgoing study can be made, 
therefore, any immediate action toward pay 
adjustment should usually be restricted 
largely to the lower brackets, where eco- 
nomic pressures are being felt most keenly. 


STEPS IN STUDYING PAy RATES 


What specific steps should be taken in 
studying the current pay situation in a pub- 
lic jurisdiction? The obvious first step is to 
analyze departmental budgets and pay rolls 
to make a precise determination of the fol- 
lowing points: (1) the various titles; (2) 
what these titles represent in the way of 
duties; (3) what rates are being paid; and 
(4) how many employees are receiving 
each rate. 

With this information, it is then possible 
to make at least a rough check on many of 
the rates by obtaining information concern- 
ing rates paid by other employers for com- 
parable positions. This is usually done by 
means of a questionnaire sent to a selected 
group of public and private employers in 
the surrounding area. It is highly impor- 
tant that pay-rate questionnaires contain as 
much information as possible about the posi- 
tions concerning which comparative pay 
data are being gathered. Positions carrying 
identical titles may differ widely from one 
another in various jurisdictions, as_ illus- 
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trated by the employer who reported on one 
such questionnaire, “We pay our Account- 
ants $100 to $300 a month, depending on 
whether or not they do accounting work.” 

The accompanying illustration, a sample 
excerpt from a wage questionnaire used by 
the Minnesota State Civil Service Depart- 
ment, shows how the use of “capsule” 
descriptions of various positions identifies 
them with some degree of precision and 
facilitates their comparison with similar posi- 
tions in dther organizations. Much of the 
information concerning the essential work 
performed in the various types of positions 
will be gathered in the course of analyzing 
payrolls, and departmental supervisors can 
be of assistance in condensing it for insertion 
in the pay questionnaire. 

It is desirable to obtain comparative pay 
data only from jurisdictions where compa- 
rable conditions exist. Rather than aiming 
at the wholesale circulation of inquiries, it 
is much better to concentrate on a carefully 
prepared and comparatively small list. In 
the case of a city, pay rates of other cities 
in the same population group in the same 
general geographical area should certainly 
be obtained. In addition to these, private 
employers in the immediate vicinity should 
be queried, especially concerning the rates 
paid for positions that are common to public 
service and private industry. In some in- 
stances, it may be desirable to obtain from 
local private concerns information only on 
pay rates for limited groups of positions, 


WaGE SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE (Clerical )* 




















; | Number | Hours | Days ei We Days 
Title and Typical Duties ——_—_—_—_—— | of Such per Vacation Sick 
Level | Rate | Employees| Week | Leave Leave 
eet ae iz ca | | — = ane 
Junior Stenographer: Takes simple | Low | —_ | 
dictation, performs routine typing a 
“Yeeese- : Usua — 
and clerical work. Requires train- | Hiel | 
ing, but no previous experience. |e | — a 
ae aaa ld a —_——————— | 
Sea i an rn are —_— r+ 24 ie wee. 
Stenographer: Takes dictation and | | 
transcribes moderately difficult cor- | [oy ee 
respondence, reports, and state- | ,, | 
gee: oe OO 2 a ee | 
ments; performs high-grade typing : | 
and full-grade clerical work. Re- High eecueey Deane 
quires previous experience. | | 
| | | , 
* Several different questionnaires were used, grouping related positions, to facilitate gathering information from 


various employers. 
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such as auto mechanics, tabulating equip- 
ment operators, or draftsmen. Concerns em- 
ploying large numbers of persons in a re- 
stricted variety of positions usually reflect 
most accurately the prevailing rates for 
those kinds of work, and any such employ- 
ers in the vicinity should be singled out for 
special contact. 

There are, of course, many positions in 
the public service having no counterpart in 
private industry. The only way to check 
the adequacy of salaries paid to patrolmen, 
firemen, recreation workers, and similar 
types of employees is on an interjurisdic- 
tional basis. It is more important, therefore, 
to obtain comparable pay data from other 
cities concerning these types of positions 
than to obtain from such places information 
concerning the prevailing rates for typists, 
accountants, or electricians. 


ANALYSIS OF PREVAILING RATES 


One further step remains before compari- 
sons can be made between the existing pay 
schedule in the particular city and the rates 
prevailing elsewhere. The information gath- 
ered in the pay survey should be tabulated, 
analyzed, and “boiled down” to a point 
where valid comparisons can be made. When 
an analysis is made of rates reported from 
different sources for a given type of position, 
it is usually found that these rates tend to 
focus around a certain figure. In order to 
obtain a comparative figure that best repre- 
sents the consensus of these rates, either 
the average rate or the “weighted average” 
rate may be used. The latter, much more 
accurate than the former, may be calcu- 
lated if the pay questionnaire indicates the 
number of employees receiving each rate. It 
is obtained by multiplying each reported rate 
by the number of employees reported as 
receiving that rate, and then dividing by 
the total number of employees covered in 
that segment of the pay study. For example, 
one employer may report that the usual 
monthly rate for eight stenographers em- 
ployed by that firm is $100 per month. 
Another employer reports that the two 
stenographers in his firm receive $120 a 
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month. The weighted average of these two 
rates is $104, whereas the unweighted aver- 
age is $110. 

When all of the necessary analysis of the 
pay study has been completed, a comparison 
between the existing pay schedule and the 
rates prevailing elsewhere will indicate the 
extent to which internal adjustments are 
needed: The first point of attention will 
naturally be those rates that are substan- 
tially below the general level for comparable 
jobs. If payrolls of the city have been 
properly analyzed, as previously suggested, 
it is a comparatively easy matter to deter- 
mine the amount of money required to bring 
these rates up to the proper point. 

No general rule can be prescribed con- 
cerning the handling of cases in which em- 
ployees are found to be receiving salaries 
substantially above the prevailing rate for 
the position. If there are many of these, the 
least that can be done is to omit them from 
any further consideration in the upgrading 
of pay scales. In extreme cases, a pay reduc- 
tion may be amply justified even in these 
times. It is important to recognize the effect 
on the morale of employees when they are 
aware of the fact that a fellow-employee, 
doing the same work as they are doing, is 
receiving a much higher salary than their 
own. 


Over-ALL PAy INCREASES 


Aside from the problem of making equi- 
table internal adjustments in the pay sched- 
ule, the matter of coping with over-all in- 
creases in living costs requires consideration. 
Before proceeding further with this subject, 
it may be well to state a few general assump- 
tions: 

1. There should be justification for as- 
suming that the existing pay structure is 
internally consistent. A horizontal pay in- 
crease of 5 per cent for all employees does 
not remedy inequities between one position 
and another. 

2. Inasmuch as increased living costs af- 
fect employees in the lower brackets most 
seriously, it is assumed that primary atten- 
tion will be directed to relieving the eco- 
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nomic pressures on employees in this group. 

3. Although upper-bracket employees are 
not so vitally affected by rising living costs, 
the higher pay offered elsewhere for their 
services places the city at a disadvantage in 
retaining them, or in replacing them when 
they leave. If available funds 
will permit, therefore, after 
more urgent needs have been 
met, it is assumed to be desir- 
able to make some pay in- 
creases in the upper-bracket po- 
sitions. 

Several methods have been 
devised for making over-all ad- 
justments in pay rates. None 
of them, however, can be rec- 
ommended as a “cure-all” for 
universal use. For the most 
part, their success lies in the 
fact that they have been de- 
vised to meet specific existing 
conditions—but only after these 
conditions have been thoroughly studied. 
One plan that is receiving an increasing 
amount of attention nationally is the so-called 
“St. Paul plan” for adjusting pay rates on 
the basis of fluctuations in the cost-of-living 
index. First applied in the St. Paul city 
service in 1920, the plan has since been re- 
sponsible for periodic review and revision 
of pay rates. Under this plan, an upward 
revision of pay rates has been included in 
the city’s 1942 budget. San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, is one of the cities that has adapted 
the St. Paul plan to its own needs. While 
the St. Paul plan has many advantages to 
recommend it, the fact should be kept in 
mind that the plan cannot achieve the de- 
sired results when applied to the existing 
pay structure of another city until that pay 
structure has first been thoroughly over- 
hauled and brought up to date. 

A somewhat different approach to the 
problem is illustrated by the plan of the city 
of Niagara Falls, New York. Prior to adopt- 
ing its 1942 budget, the city adopted an 
up-to-date job classification plan and a com- 
panion base salary schedule. On this base 
salary schedule was superimposed a tempo- 
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rary “bonus” for 1942, consisting of a flat 
increase of $100 per year for all employees. 
In addition to this, a temporary increase of 
5 per cent above the base salary rate was 
adopted. The net effect of the Niagara Falls 
plan is to increase salaries on an inverse per- 
centage basis, ranging from ap- 
proximately 13 per cent on an 
annual salary of $1,200 down 
to 7 per cent on an annual sal- 
ary of $5,000. The plan does 
not apply to salaries in excess 
of $5,000 per year. Inasmuch 
as this “bonus” arrangement is 
on a temporary basis, the city 
is not permanently committed to 
a general higher salary level. 
If altered economic conditions 
warrant discontinuation of the 
bonus, the psychological effect 
upon employees should be some- 
what different from their reac- 
tion to a pay cut. 

Several other public jurisdictions have 
adopted various measures, depending on ex- 
isting local circumstances. The city of De- 
troit, after overhauling its existing classifica- 
tion plan, increased the pay of all hourly 
rate employees by ten cents per hour. The 
city employees in Portland, Oregon, receiv- 
ing less than $1,500 annually have been given 
a monthly increase of $5. Those receiving 
salaries between $1,500 and $1,800 annually 
have been given a $4 per month increase. 
Among other large cities that have made re- 
cent revisions of their pay rates are Atlanta, 
Cincinnati, Kansas City, Louisville, and 
Seattle. 

OTHER APPROACHES 


In addition to outright adjustments in the 
pay structure, several auxiliary measures 
may be adopted to achieve the same end. 
Among these are the following: 

1. Shortening the period between regu- 
larly granted pay increases within estab- 
lished salary ranges. This assumes that there 
already exists a well-developed pay plan, 
together with rules for its administration. 

2. Hiring of new employees at a rate in 
excess of the minimum established rate, to- 
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gether with a corresponding increase of all 
incumbent employees to the new rates. 
Again, this assumes that a pay plan has 
already been established. 

3. Exploring the possibility of granting 
indirect pay increases to employees in the 
upper salary brackets through the medium 
of defense savings bonds and income-tax 
anticipation bonds. An attractive feature of 
income-tax anticipation bonds is that the 
municipality may purchase a block of these 
bonds in advance and receive nominal inter- 
est on them until they are turned over to 
employees to help defray their federal in- 
come taxes. The fact that these taxes will 
be much higher in 1942 than in previous 
years is a factor that will seriously affect 
the personal budgets of many employees. 


NEED FoR Basic PAy PLAN 


Between the lines of the preceding dis- 
cussion it has been broadly hinted that the 
matter of making pay adjustments to meet 
current conditions is only one small part of 
a more fundamental matter—the original 
determination of pay rates. Although the 
limited scope of this discussion forbids a 
detailed description of the several steps in- 
volved in establishing a pay plan, it will give 
added significance to what has gone before 
to outline briefly the essential elements of 
such a plan. They are as follows: 

1. A thoroughgoing analysis and classi- 
fication of all positions in the jurisdiction is 
the primary step. Positions substantially 
similar in duties and responsibilities are 
grouped together and given a common title. 
This permits uniformity and justice in the 
handling of pay rates for all employees who 
occupy similar positions. 

2. Following the establishment of a po- 
sition-classification plan, the pay plan itself 
is established. This consists principally of 
several series of pay ranges, each consisting 
of a minimum rate, a maximum rate, and 
one or more intermediate “steps.” A pay 
range is then assigned to each of the posi- 
tions in the classification plan. The same 
pay range may be assigned to several types 
of positions if investigation shows that they 


are substantially on the same level. 

3. After the structure of the pay plan has 
been determined, a formal policy concerning 
the administration of the plan is developed. 
Typically, this specifies that all original ap- 
pointments to positions be at the minimum 
rate and bars paying an employee more than 
the maximum rate for his position as estab- 
lished in the pay plan. Advancement from 
one step to another within the salary range is 
usually conditioned upon satisfactory per- 
formance of the work, as determined by a 
system of periodic service ratings. (Auto- 
matic salary increases based entirely on 
length of service are very unsound from the 
standpoint of good personnel management.) 

These are the essential elements of a 
sound pay plan. That there should be such 
a plan cannot be emphasized too strongly. 
The few fortunate cities that now possess 
genuine pay plans are in a much better posi- 
tion to make internal and over-all adjustments 
in pay rates, for public officials in these cities 
may at least take it for granted that existing 
pay rates reflect accurately the essential 
relationships, in terms of dollars and cents, 
between one position and another. Theirs 
is thus the comparatively easy task of mak- 
ing minor adjustments in the over-all pay 
plan. In the absence of such a plan, the 
problem of adjusting pay is multiplied many 
times over by deep-rooted inequities in pay 
among various types of work—inequities 
that have long existed and are now aggra- 
vated by current economic conditions. 

Though temporary expedients may be 
adopted as a stopgap, public officials who 
sense their ever-growing responsibility to 
expend public funds in the wisest, most effi- 
cient manner, will see in the present situa- 
tion the starting point toward the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a practical pay 
plan. Once achieved, it is well worth the 
effort required, for its tangible benefits will 
be reflected in a stable body of public em- 
ployees of high morale. Of equal importance 
will be the assurance which taxpayers will 
have that funds spent for personal services, 
the largest item in almost every public 
budget, are being spent to the best advantage. 
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Management Methods 


V. Administrative Codes, Rules, and 


Regulations’ 


The best administrative methods and practices developed in a city may 
well be put into writing for the guidance and training of employees. 


ANY details of organization and 
M administrative practices are deter- 

mined by the day-to-day inter- 
relationships of the city manager and his 
subordinates and the character of leadership 
which he exercises. Some of these practices 
may well be put into writing, especially in 
a large organization, but even small cities 
can capture what is sound in the product of 
these interrelationships and bring the mate- 
rial together for the information of all em- 
ployees in the organization. These written 
documents would be useful not only in the 
guidance and training of new employees but 
also as a source of reference for everyone in 
the organization. Another group of written 
regulations affects the rights and behavior 
of citizens or deals with the substance of 
general policy and is therefore classed as 
subordinate legislation which may be enacted 
by the council. 

Perhaps because no standard terminology 
has yet been developed in this field, some 
municipal officials do not clearly distinguish 
between written regulations that relate to 
internal administration and those that con- 
cern citizens. The former generally are is- 
sued by the city manager without approval 
by the council; they relate to details of 
internal organization and administrative 
methods and practices and are not matters 
of law-making. To the extent that the city 
council goes into such details it is confus- 





* This is the fifth of a series of articles based 
upon a survey made by the International City 
Managers’ Association. Helpful suggestions and 
materials for this article were supplied by John 
H. Ames, Robert C. Bast, Emmett L. Bennett, 
L. P. Cookingham, Ambrose Fuller, C. A. Har- 
rell, H. F. Scoville, and Donald C. Stone. 


ing its role with that of management. The 
latter group of regulations usually are ap- 
proved by the council and carry penalties 
for citizens who fail to comply. On the basis 
of the experience of the city managers in- 
cluded in this survey, this article suggests 
a terminology and procedure which may be 
useful to municipal officials in clarifying and 
standardizing procedures in this field. 


1. GUIDING AND FACILITATING 
MANAGEMENT 


The written documents which relate to 
internal organization and practices may be 
referred to as administrative codes, manuals, 
and regulations, while those which affect 
citizens may be called ordinance rules and 
regulations. 

An administrative code as such is found in 
only a few cities, including the council- 
manager cities of Cincinnati, Ohio; Kansas 
City, Missouri; Miami Beach, Florida; Sag- 
inaw, Michigan; Wheeling, West Virginia; 
and Wichita Falls, Texas. In most cities the 
subject matter of a code is contained in the 
city charter, in statutory law, in a series of 
ordinances, or in all three. There is a dis- 
tinct advantage, however, in bringing cer- 
tain materials together in an administrative 
code or ordinance prepared under the direc- 
tion of the city manager, for adoption by the 
council. The code would outline the major 
structure of the administrative organization 
(i.e., establish departments and offices), out- 
line the functions of the departments and 
the duties and responsibilities of chief offi- 
cials, and establish the essentials of certain 
more important procedures such as the char- 
acter of the personnel program, the council’s 
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role in budget-making, general procedures 
on purchasing and contracting, and policies 
in making public improvements. Details of 
organization such as establishing subdivi- 
sions within departments and specifying du- 
ties of subordinate officials should not be 
included in the administrative code. The 
titles of chief officers and heads of major 
departments may be given in the code, but 
no attempt should be made to create, 
enumerate, or define any other positions. 

Finally, the code should authorize the 
manager to issue and enforce such adminis- 
trative regulations, in addition to those em- 
bodied in the charter and code, as are neces- 
sary for the effective functioning of all de- 
partments. In this way, the administrative 
code spans the gap between the point where 
the charter leaves off and the point where 
matters can be left to administrative deter- 
mination. Many administrative matters are 
constantly changing and subject to frequent 
adjustment and to include such details in 
the code would tend to freeze organization 
and procedures. 

Administrative manuals are comprehensive 
guides for administrative action and contain 
considerably more detail than is found in 
administrative codes. Such manuals are in- 
tended especially for employees; emphasis 
is on how various tasks are to be carried out. 
Thus manuals are useful in training new 
employees, preparing employees for promo- 
tional opportunities, enabling employees to 
broaden themselves in their knowledge of 
the municipal government, and in providing 
a basis for a common understanding among 
employees as to the meaning of the charter 
and their own responsibilities and duties. 
Manuals must be written in the light of 
what is administratively feasible. The 
amount of detail included varies with the 
subjects covered, the particular desire of the 
manager and department heads, the size of 
the city, and the content of the charter and 
ordinances. Manuals need not be acted upon 
by the council. 

Administrative manuals may be prepared 
under the direction of the manager to cover 
details common to all departments or by a 
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department head to cover the operations of 
his department. Perhaps the subjects most 
commonly covered by separate manuals are 
personnel, purchasing, and budget procedures 
—all of which should be explained in detail 
and made available to employees. For ex- 
ample, personnel rules may first be drafted 
by the personnel officer and submitted to the 
personnel advisory commission, if any, for 
review. After making such changes and 
modifications as seem desirable, the manager 
approves the rules which thereafter have 
the force of law. Such rules may be issued 
from time to time or all at one time. If a 
comprehensive personnel manual is to be de- 
veloped, the rules will cover such matters as 
applications for positions; preparation and 
conduct of examinations, certification and 
probationary appointment; the preparation 
and administration of position classification 
and salary plans; maintenance of employ- 
ment lists; transfers, promotions, and de- 
motions; working conditions; service rat- 
ings; discipline; personnel records, etc. 
These rules elaborate upon the standards 
laid down in a personnel ordinance or in 
the administrative code. For instance, with 
regard to the probationary period, the ordi- 
nance or code may state that all original 
appointments, promotions, and reemploy- 
ment shall be made for a probationary pe- 
riod of six months, while the rule prepared 
by the manager covers the method of mak- 
ing the appointment. 

Not all manuals need to be prepared un- 
der the direction of the manager. Authority 
and responsibility for the operation of a de- 
partment should be delegated to the depart- 
ment head who should also be expected to 
develop procedure and practice manuals 
which may amplify and supplement general 
manuals as well as set forth practices pecul- 
iar to that department. Examples of de- 
partmental manuals are the Duty Manual 
of the Wichita, Kansas, Police Department, 
or the Manual and Regulations of the Chi- 
cago Law Department. Such manuals give 
very specific and complete details of office 
procedures and routines as well as a delinea- 
tion of the organization structure. The re- 
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sponsibilities of each organization unit are 
related to each function and to the minute 
step-by-step development of effecting the 
operations required. Included also is a de- 
scription of the control, preparation, and 
routing of each report and form used in the 
department. 

In medium-sized and small cities the 


manager when applying to more than one 
department and by department heads when 
applying to the operation of a single de- 
partment. Minor matters of administrative 
policy may be handled by memorandums 
from the city manager and every department 
head should be furnished with copies of 
all administrative regulations and general 


manager may find that 
one general manual of 
administrative practice 
can be prepared to cover 
a variety of matters. 
Such a manual issued by 
John N. Edy, when 
manager of Berkeley, 
California, contained the 
following main heads: 
objectives of municipal 
government; form of 





The main objective of administra- 
tive manuals and regulations is for 
instructional and informational pur- 
poses aimed at guiding and facilitat- 
ing management. These so-called 
“directives” are backed by the au- 
thority of the manager and relate to 
organization and to administrative 
methods. Ordinance rules and regu- 
lations affect the rights and privileges 
of citizens and have the force and 
effect of ordinances. They constitute 
subordinate legislation and generally 
must be approved by the council be- 


memos as issued. Gen- 
eral administrative reg- 
ulations differ from man- 
uals in that they are less 
detailed and do not al- 
ways tie in with each 
other as is true in the 
case of materials which 
compose a manual. Ad- 
ministrative regulations 
are issued without the 
approval of the council 





government, definition, 





fore becoming effective. 


and can be amended or 








general information; du- 
ties and responsibilities of department heads; 
matters for special attention of designated 
departments; the city manager’s office, the 
public service, a personal message; general 
office practice; field practice; purchasing 
procedure; the budget and expenditure con- 
trol; personnel regulations; the administra- 
tive department; organization chart; and a 
plan of disaster preparedness. Managers 
who do not want to issue such a complete 
manual may find in this list some items 
which may be handled in the form of 
memorandums. 

Administrative regulations relate to gen- 
eral administrative policy and procedure 
and are prepared for the continuing guid- 
ance of employees.' They are issued by the 


1 Administrative regulations are not to be con- 
fused with administrative orders or memos issued 
by the manager or department heads, in either 
written or oral form, usually in connection with a 
specific job as in the case of a formal request for 
budget estimates or when the manager passes on 
to the department head council requests for 
information within an indicated time. Such orders 
are effective as soon as released and are not pub- 
lished. (See “The Direction and Control of 
Activities,’ Puptic MANAGEMENT, November, 
1941, p. 336.) 


rescinded at any time. 
Departmental regulations are maintained and 
filed only with the department affected, 
except that copies are filed with the man- 
ager, the bureau of information, if any, and 
the city clerk’s office. Enforcement of gen- 
eral and departmental regulations is the 
task of the manager and the department 
heads, respectively. 

General administrative regulations may 
cover such matters as the use of telephones, 
submission and approval of requests for 
transfer of funds, methods of reporting acci- 
dents involving city employees and property, 
clearance of articles for publication, pro- 
cedure for interdepartmental authorization 
for services and supplies, use of city-owned 
motor equipment, rental and use of pri- 
vately owned equipment—all of which have 
to do with the internal administration of the 
several departments. Thus administrative 
regulations issued on the basis of authority 
provided in the charter or administrative 
code establish uniform principles or practices 
for the entire administration on many differ- 
ent subjects. They require little time and 
expense to prepare and in the small city 
when centrally filed serve as a substitute 
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for an administrative code or manuals. 

A common example of departmental regu- 
lations is the fire department rules which 
are limited to subjects peculiar to that de- 
partment and which carefully avoid con- 
flict with the regulations issued by the city 
manager for the guidance of all city em- 
ployees. In general, department heads 
should be authorized to prescribe regulations 
for the conduct of their departments where 
more details are needed than those covered 
by the general regulations issued by the 
manager’s office. Such regulations should 
ordinarily be subject to the approval of the 
manager before they become effective. This 
provides for harmonizing of actions not pos- 
sible otherwise and assures that when vari- 
ous departments issue rules they will all 
conform to uniform departmental policy. It 
also assures that a complete file of rules will 
be available in the manager’s office. How- 
ever, in a large city the requirement that all 
manuals and regulations issued by depart- 
ment heads should have the manager’s ap- 
proval before being issued may impose a 
considerable burden on the manager’s office 
and occasion much delay. It may be desir- 
able in such instances for the department 
head to issue departmental regulations that 
apply to his own department without ap- 
proval of the manager, so long as such 
regulations do not conflict with general ad- 
ministrative regulations applying to all de- 
partments issued by the manager’s office. 


2. REGULATIONS AFFECTING CITIZENS 


Many ordinances contain provisions which 
affect the rights and privileges of citizens. 
The council may indicate in general terms in 
an ordinance the end to be sought and the 
standards to be followed. The ordinance 
may authorize the manager or department 
head “to make all rules and regulations 
necessary for carrying into effect the pur- 
poses of this ordinance’—a delegation of 
power to make subordinate legislation in 
order to give final expression of council de- 
termination. Therefore, ordinance rules and 
regulations elaborate upon the charter and 
ordinance provisions and have the same force 
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and effect as ordinances because they usually 
are approved by the council before they be- 
come effective. It is true that such rules 
and regulations affecting citizens may be 
included in the original ordinance; in fact, 
most ordinances are rules and regulations— 
some are so labeled while others are not. 
Generally, however, rules and regulations 
should take up where the ordinance leaves 
off, supplying the forms and secondary pro- 
cedures to aid and guide the citizen who 
seeks a service to which he is entitled. 

Many departments, particularly those of 
police, fire, health, public works, and water, 
may be authorized by the charter or code 
to issue rules and regulations which have 
the force of law. For example, the health 
department may be authorized to “take all 
necessary measures to safeguard the public 
health.” Thus the health officer and the 
manager may prepare regulations governing 
sanitation of food-handling establishments, 
regulating the collection and disposal of 
garbage, and providing for control of the 
milk supply. In preparing rules and regula- 
tions on the control of the milk supply for 
the guidance of producers and other affected 
citizens the department head may call a 
meeting of his milk inspection employees to 
secure the benefit of their suggestions on 
the content of the regulations. He may also 
call in advisory committees of interested 
citizens for their suggestions and comments 
on the tentative draft. The regulations may 
be discussed with the city manager who may 
ask one or more other department heads to 
review the rules before he approves them. 
When the final draft has been approved as 
to form and legality by the city attorney, 
the rules and regulations may be submitted 
to the council by the city manager for ap- 
proval. 

Approval by the council is required by 
charter or law in some cities while approval 
by the manager is sufficient in others. It 
should be stated that in an emergency situa- 
tion, as in the case of war, the city council 
by ordinance may grant the mayor or city 
manager authority to adopt rules and regu- 
lations necessary for the preservation of the 
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property and lives of citizens. For example, 
the council of one city has given the city 
manager power to issue such rules when 
requested to do so by the city council, fire 
chief, police chief, health officer, or by the 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps. Such regu- 
lations are to become effective as soon as 
they have been posted in 10 prominent 
places in that city. 

Modern conditions have made it difficult, 
if not impossible, for the city council to care 
for all details of legislation, and in local, as 
well as in the state and national field, there 
is a trend toward delegating to administra- 
tive officers power to issue interpretative 
rules and regulations which have the force 
of law. Safeguards against the unreasonable 
exercise of this power are provided in the 
council’s control over the tenure of the man- 
ager, the limits or standards laid down in 
the ordinance, and in the council’s action in 
approving or refusing to approve particular 
rules and regulations. 


3. PREPARATION, PUBLICATION, FILING 


1. It is desirable to distinguish clearly 
between the kinds of documents issued, 
whether they affect employees of all depart- 
ments, of a particular department, or wheth- 
er they affect citizens—and each type should 
be identified as to whether it is a general 
administrative regulation, a departmental 
rule affecting certain employees, or whether 
it is an ordinance rule and regulation af- 
fecting citizens. For example, a title for the 
latter might read: “Rules and Regulations 
for the Control of Milk Supply.” 

2. In formulating some rules and regula- 
tions affecting citizens it may be desirable to 
(1) draw upon the practical experience of 
employees in operating units that are con- 
cerned, (2) call in advisory committees rep- 
resenting interested groups, and (3) hold a 
public hearing. In this way employees and 
citizens will feel their points of view are 
represented and will more readily accept the 
end product. 

3. Administrative manuals and regula- 
tions might well be the product of training 
conferences between municipal employees 


who will be affected and their supervisors. 
Employees certainly should be requested to 
offer constructive suggestions. This will re- 
sult in more practical and complete docu- 
ments and in better acceptance of the result. 

4. The city manager should set up a reg- 
ular procedure for his review and approval 
of departmental rules to assure that they set 
forth sound practice and do not conflict with 
general administrative policy. A qualified 
officer or employee should be delegated the 
definite responsibility for suggesting and 
preparing new regulations and suggesting 
revisions in administrative manuals and reg- 
ulations to keep them up to date. Depart- 
ment heads should be held responsible for 
checking the rules with subordinate super- 
visory officers before submitting them to the 
manager. 

5. There should be clear legal authoriza- 
tion for each series issued, whether charter, 
state law, administrative code, or other or- 
dinance. An ordinance rule and regulation 
should carry specific printed reference to 
ordinance code provision authorizing the set- 
ting up of rules and regulations for that par- 
ticular purpose. The administrative code and 
rules and regulations affecting citizens, as 
well as many administrative regulations, 
should be reviewed by the city attorney for 
the form and legality before final approval. 
Legalistic forms should be avoided; sim- 
plicity, clearness, and conciseness should be 
stressed. 

6. The administrative code should be 
adopted by the council as an ordinance, and 
ordinance rules and regulations affecting 
citizens may be approved by the council. 
But administrative manuals and regulations 
are merely incidental to the administration 
of municipal activities and rarely require 
enactment by the council except in cases 
where relations with the council make it 
expedient to do so. For example, if per- 
sonnel regulations are to apply to all em- 
ployees, including those of independent 
boards, approval by the council might be 
desirable. 

7. Rules and regulations affecting citizens 
may be published in a newspaper to satisfy 
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legal requirements and in addition should be 
distributed to interested parties at least a 
week prior to the effective date. For ex- 
ample, rules for the control of milk supply 
should be sent to all producers and distribu- 
tors of milk, regulations affecting eating and 
drinking establishments to all restaurants, 
etc. All rules and regulations affecting the 
public should be filed in a central place 
where they are readily accessible to citizens 
and officials. Regulations on internal admin- 
istration should be distributed to all de- 
partments and offices for posting on bulletin 
boards or other regularly designated places 
and for filing. 

8. Each written regulation of any type 
should specify by titles and date any pre- 
vious documents which it amends and restate 
them fully as amended, instead of giving 
only the amended sections, indicating by 
underlining or italics the new provisions. 
Provision should be made for periodic re- 
view and codification of all regulations. 

9. The city manager should provide for 
a regular method of numbering, indexing, 
and filing regulations. Careful consideration 
should be given to the structure of the man- 
uals so as to facilitate reference, filing, and 
replacement of revised text. Every rule or 
regulation, whether adopted by council or 
manager, should indicate the effective date 
which should follow the date of publication 
and posting. An easily distinguishable way 
is to have each type issued on different col- 
ored paper stock. In one city all rules and 
regulations affecting citizens are mimeo- 
graphed on green paper stock. For example, 


the title “Rules and Regulations on Dogs” 
was issued as Police Series, Bulletin No. 7-1, 
7 referring to the police department and 1 
indicating that this was the first rule and 
regulation issued in the series for that de- 
partment. At the bottom was the name of 
the manager and a statement that the coun- 
cil had approved the regulation and on such 
a date. A complete file of all types of writ- 
ten regulations should be kept in the mana- 
ger’s office and in the city clerk’s office. 


CONCLUSION 

The main objective of administrative man- 
uals, regulations, orders, memos, etc., is for 
instructional and informational purposes 
aimed at guiding and facilitating manage- 
ment. These so-called “directives” are backed 
by the authority of the manager and re- 
late to organization and to administrative 
methods. Since they are not matters of law- 
making, legalistic forms should be avoided 
and formalization need go only to the point 
of providing an ordinary system of prepar- 
ing and issuing these materials. Another 
large body of documents, generally referred 
to as ordinance rules and regulations, affects 
the conduct of citizens and has the force 
and effect of ordinances, with penalties re- 
sulting from failure to comply. This class of 
written regulations constitutes subordinate 
legislation and generally must be approved 
by the council before becoming effective. 
This important distinction between the two 
classes of materials must be kept clearly in 
mind in developing a plan for preparing and 
issuing the several kinds of documents. 
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News of the Mead 








CITIES AT WAR 


Local Defense Organization 


HE Office of Civilian Defense is re- 

doubling its efforts to make adequate 
provision for a coordinated civilian defense 
program in every community. In California 
the three cities of Burlingame, Hillsborough, 
and San Mateo have established a Three 
Cities Disaster Relief and Defense Council. 
A similar council was created on December 
8 for the entire San Francisco Bay Metro- 
politan Area, including the cities of San 
Francisco and Oakland as well as seven 
counties and the cities located within them. 
The United States Director of Civilian De- 
fense appointed Mayor Rossi of San Fran- 
cisco as coordinator of defense for this area 
to work under the direction of and make 
reports to the State Defense Council. An 
advisory council of defense, including a rep- 
resentative of the state and the chairmen of 
the county defense councils of each of the 
above-named counties, was created at the 
same time to advise and assist Mayor Rossi. 
The defense councils of several California 
cities have appointed full-time directors. 
The California legislature at a recent emer- 
gency session passed a bill which gives all 
cities the authority, notwithstanding ll 
budgetary provisions and other laws to the 
contrary, to transfer funds from any other 
appropriation to those purposes necessary 
for defense. Another bill before the emer- 
gency session provides for the appropriation 
of $5,000,000 to be distributed to cities for 
purchase of civilian defense equipment. 


More Work for Cities 


Municipal officials are expected to see that 
all community facilities are adequately pro- 
tected against sabotage and that plans and 
maps of utility systems and various public 
structures do not fall into the hands of 
would-be saboteurs. The War Department 
has requested municipal building officials to 
safeguard plans of important buildings filed 
with the city as required by building codes. 
The War Department requests that no un- 
authorized person be allowed access to these 
plans and that they be stored in the most 


secure files available in a room that is kept 
locked when not in use. 

Intensification of the OCD medical pro- 
gram has been planned. Every coastal com- 
munity is requested to have an emergency 
medical service and every hospital an 
emergency medical field unit. Local tire- 
rationing boards have been established 
through state and local defense councils to 
handle applications of individuals and com- 
panies wishing to purchase new tires under 
the rationing plan which went into effect 
January 5. The Bureau of Industrial Con- 
servation of OPM is speeding organization 
for a nationwide salvage of waste materials. 
The Office of Price Administration has re- 
quested the mayors of all cities to aid in 
the national waste paper conservation cam- 
paign. A Civil Air Patrol to enlist for the 
duration of the war approximately 90,000 
licensed pilots, an equal number of student 
pilots, and a ground personnel estimated at 
100,000 was established on December 9 by 
OCD’s Director La Guardia. The Patrol 
will include approximately 23,000 civil air- 
craft and 2,000 airports on which there are 
no military or scheduled airplane operations. 

With regard to the apprehension and de- 
tention of enemy aliens, state and local offi- 
cials have been asked to report to the FBI 
and not to take any direct action merely on 
the general grounds of nationality. 


Air Raids and Blackouts 


Civilian defense officials have emphasized 
that the sole authority for initiation of air 
raid alarms is vested in the Army Air Corps 
Interceptor Commands. Likewise, full re- 
sponsibility for ordering blackouts has been 
placed in the hands of military authorities. 
While this does not rule out tests or “prac- 
tices” ordered by civil defense agencies, 
OCD officials recommend that all trial 
alarms and blackouts be designated as such 
and that the public be given adequate ad- 
vance notice. Also emphasized was the need 
for a uniform system of signals and alarms, 
as prescribed in the OCD’s recently pub- 
lished Handbook for Air Raid Wardens. 
OCD Director La Guardia has estimated 
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that a national total of 500,000 air raid 
wardens will be needed for minimum pro- 
tection, as against some 215,000 enrolled 
as of November 25. The OCD will soon 
distribute to state and local defense coun- 
cils and to the general public in all areas 
that might conceivably be exposed to air 
attack 50 million copies of a leaflet cap- 
tioned, What to Do in an Air Raid. 

OCD and Army officials are agreed that it 
is highly desirable that municipalities in all 
strategic areas adopt local ordinances author- 
izing blackouts and providing for local en- 
forcement of the necessary regulations. De- 
fense officials point out that in the absence 
of state or local laws on the subject serious 
questions regarding civil-military relation- 
ships and enforcement authority would 
arise in the case of blackouts ordered by 
Army officials. Congress has just passed a 
bill authorizing blackouts in the District of 
Columbia, and the Department of Justice 
is working with the OCD in preparing a 
model or suggested blackout ordinance for 
possible adoption by cities throughout the 
country. The California, Virginia, and Wis- 
consin state municipal leagues have issued 
model blackout ordinances, and in California 
this ordinance has been supplemented by 
statewide regulations for blackout lighting 
of emergency vehicles, issued jointly by sev- 
eral state agencies. The Oregon State De- 
fense Council has issued orders governing 
traffic within city limits during blackouts. 
Use of streets is restricted to emergency ve- 
hicles such as fire, police and ambulance, and 
to certain commercial and private vehicles. 
The New Hampshire State Defense Coun- 
cil is sponsoring a program of fingerprinting 
school children for identification purposes in 
case the evacuation of children from cities 
becomes necessary. Concord was the first 
community to complete its part of the cam- 
paign to take prints of 100,000 school chil- 
dren. 

Blackout and war emergency ordinances 
enacted by cities since war was declared fall 
into four classes. The ordinances enacted 
by Seattle, Washington, Baltimore, and 
Richmond vest the mayors with all authority 
to proclaim emergency rules with the force 
of law. The Baltimore crdinance also au- 
thorizes the mayor to make traffic regula- 
tions for defense purposes, and gives him 
power to complete necessary arrangements 
with authorities of surrounding counties in 
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order to effect a synchronization of black- 
outs for the whole metropolitan area. A 
special provision protects from damage suits 
those who comply with blackout rules. The 
ordinance adopted by Portland, Oregon, is 
of the type providing for no delegation of 
power, but outlines completely the orders 
on civilian conduct during blackouts and 
contains no provision for issuing further 
orders of any sort. It declares it unlawful 
‘for any person, firm or corporation to refuse 
or neglect to comply with such orders . . . 
promulgated by civil authorities, or by the 
Army or Navy of the United States.” The 
blackout ordinance of Atlanta—the third 
type—vests the power of promulgating rules 
in the municipal defense council instead of 
the mayor. without declaring how this pro- 
cedure will fit in with the performance of 
duties by regular civil authorities. Addi- 
tional provisions for combat action are pro- 
vided, including use of the municipal audi- 
torium as an emergency hospital. The 
fourth type of ordinance, adopted by Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, directs the chief 
of police to sound blackout and all-clear sig- 
nals on notification by the United States Air 
Force Interceptor Command only, and au- 
thorizes the police and firemen to enter 
premises showing lights during a blackout. 
Persons who operate sirens or other devices 
simulating air raid signals are named guilty 
of a misdemeanor. Violations of provisions 
in the various municipal blackout ordinances 
are punishable by fines ranging from $200 to 
$500 or prison terms ranging from 30 days 
to 12 months, or both. 

Cities with blackout restrictions are con- 
cerned with the problem of liability for 
injuries growing out of civilian defense activ- 
ities. The city attorney of Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, has prepared an opinion which states 
that defense council members, being city 
officers, are liable for their misconduct, mis- 
feasance or malfeasance in the same degree 
as are other city officers, that the volunteer 
worker is liable for his own negligence in 
the performance of any defense activity 
duty, and that the city is liable as an em- 
plover only where the employment has been 
authorized and consideration therefor is es- 
tablished. He holds that the city is not 
liable where it has not entered into any con- 
tract of employment, and where it exercises 
no direction, supervision, or control over the 
volunteer worker. 
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Training City Employees 


The New York City Civil Service Com- 
mission is giving special courses of instruc- 
tion for municipal employees concerning the 
protection of vital utilities and city services. 
The courses, which are to be standardized 
for nationwide use, are offered in the form 
of two-week training programs for represent- 
atives of cities through the country. Sacra- 
mento, California, has made a personnel in- 
ventory of its municipal employees, other 
than police and firemen, to provide a reser- 
voir of manpower which may be drawn upon 
for civilian defense or other emergency pur- 
poses. Lists of city employees with their 
addresses and telephone numbers, as well 
as pertinent information about skill or work 
qualifications other than those demonstrated 
in their present jobs, have been keyed ac- 
cording to potential emergency qualifications 
and filed with the office of the city’s Red 
Cross major disaster plan. If more help 
should be needed by the police, fire, water, 
electrical or other city department, qualified 
persons will be taken first from such munic- 
ipal divisions as park or recreation, and then 
from other departments in increasing order 
of their importance to vital city functions. 

Civil service agencies in West Coast 
municipalities are acting as clearinghouses 
for placing war emergency personnel, and in 
some cases their staffs are actually perform- 
ing defense duties. In Seattle, employees of 
the civil service department are being sworn 
in as special police. The civil service board 
of Portland, Oregon, is assisting the city’s 
Civilian Defense Council in classifying vol- 
unteer applications for emergency services 
and in setting up a roster of the workers as 
they are assigned to defense duties, while 
the Los Angeles County Civil Service Com- 
mission is offering its services in the same 
capacity. In San Francisco the personnel 
director is serving on the Civilian Defense 
Council, through which all purchases and 
personnel requirements for civilian activities 
are being cleared. 


Local Control of Rents 


The first measure to control rents went 
into effect on January 1, in Washington, 
D. C. The act, which pegs rentals and sets 
minimum service standards at the January 1, 
1941, level will remain in operation until 
the end of 1945. Before January 1, every 
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landlord must have notified tenants of the 
rents to be charged, with heavy penalties for 
false information as to rents prevailing last 
January 1. Tenants suspicious of overcharg- 
ing simply petition the rent administrator 
appointed by the District Commissioners, 
and a trial examiner conducts hearings and 
makes his recommendations to the adminis- 
trator, together with notification to the con- 
testing parties. If neither party appeals to 
the administrator for a review of the case 
within five days, the findings are considered 
final; recourse to the courts is further pos- 
sible in appealing the decision. To avoid 
retaliatory measures by a landlord whose 
tenants protest rental rates, the act places 
new restrictions on the former’s right to 
evict. Tenants may sue to collect twice the 
amount of any excess rent charged or twice 
the value of services withheld, plus attor- 
ney’s fees, with a minimum recovery set at 
$50. Increased services, but not minor reno- 
vations, will be the only basis for charging 
higher rent. All landlords must obtain 
licenses from the administrator, but for these 
no fee is charged. The standards in the 
capital’s rent control law in the last war 
were based on the term “fair and reason- 
able,’ and were administratively unwork- 
able. Although half a dozen states earlier 
last year considered enabling legislation to 
make possible municipal rent control regula- 
tions, no laws were enacted, and any regu- 
lations now in force in cities are directed 
by the “fair rent committees” suggested by 
the rent section of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. 


Priorities and City Buying 


Preference Rating Order P-46 was again 
substantially amended on December 11, by 
OPM’s Division of Priorities. Privately and 
publicly owned utilities are now forbidden 
to undertake any substantial expansion of 
property or equipment without express per- 
mission from the OPM, regardless of whether 
or not they have applied for priority assist- 
ance. However, projects already under way 
and at least 40 per cent complete as of De- 
cember 5 may be finished if the utility has 
supplies on hand for the purpose, or is 
granted priority assistance to obtain them. 
With that one exception, utilities may not 
without permission withdraw materials even 
from their own stores or inventories for ex- 
pansion projects costing more than $1,500 
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in the case of underground connections or 
more than $500 in other cases. Utilities will 
continue to receive priority assistance when 
necessary to obtain operating supplies and 
materials needed for maintenance and repair, 
with certain restrictions based on use during 
1940. 

Confronted with a general rise in the price 
of materials and supplies, New York City’s 
budget director has requested all city de- 
partments to stop expenditures for supplies 
and materials until each department has 
devised a program of economies sufficient to 
offset rising costs up to June 30, 1942, to 
permit it to remain within its budget. Ex- 
ceptions were made of certain essentials such 
as food and fuel in the welfare department. 
While this step was being taken the city 
council was considering legislation’ which 
would increase salaries sufficiently to absorb 
increased living costs. 


Seven Cities Plan Joint 
Sewage Facilities 


EVEN California cities on the east side 

of San Francisco Bay (Alameda, Albany, 
Berkeley, Emeryville, Oakland, Piedmont, 
and Richmond) have just completed a joint 
survey of the sewage disposal problem. The 
report of the consulting engineers recom- 
mends that the East Bay Municipal Utility 
District, a public agency supplying water 
to these cities, construct and operate sewage 
treatment and disposal facilities for common 
use of the cities. Advantage would be taken 
of the deep-water currents of San Francisco 
Bay through disposal at two points by dilu- 
tion of partially treated sewage. Sludge from 
the primary treatment would be disposed of 
as fertilizer if there is an available market. 
The report also recommends a program of 
separating domestic sewage and industrial 
wastes from storm and rain waters, more 
rigid control over the character of construc- 
tion of house drains and other sewer con- 
nections, and a program of repair and re- 
construction to reduce the excessive amounts 
of ground water entering the sewers. The 
report recommends that 40-year serial bonds 
be issued to defray the cost of the treatment 
and disposal facilities ($8,450,000 at 1940 
price levels). Each city has the right of in- 
dependent action in the matter of providing 
funds for construction, but final decision will 
be made by the people at bond elections. 
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The sewage survey was an outgrowth of 
meetings held by municipal officials of the 
seven East Bay cities to discuss mutual prob- 
lems involving the entire area. First, the co- 
operating officials sought the advice of engi- 
neers, who recommended that a survey be 
made by competent engineers, estimated the 
cost of the survey at $60,000, and suggested 
a formula for division of this cost based 
upon the population, land area, and indus- 
trial concentration of the seven cities. It 
was decided that the survey could legally be 
handled cooperatively by a contract between 
the cities providing for the work to be done, 
the method of control, the financing, and the 
appointment of one city to act as the agent 
for the others in conducting the survey. The 
contract vested control in an executive com- 
mittee composed of the city managers of the 
four manager cities and a representative ap- 
pointed by the council of each of the other 
three cities. 

The executive committee supervised the 
survey, authorizing Berkeley to employ and 
compensate personnel and to make other ex- 
penditures, and reviewing progress reports 
from the engineers at each meeting. Berkeley 
contracted with three eminent sanitary en- 
gineers to conduct the survey, placed all con- 
tributions from the cities in a trust fund 
from which payments were made as author- 
ized by the executive committee, and main- 
tained survey functions separate from regu- 
lar city activities by enacting ordinances 
creating positions and salaries for survey 
employees. 

The survey has demonstrated that neigh- 
boring cities can solve mutual problems 
through cooperative efforts. Although $57,- 
000 was budgeted for the survey, it was 
completed on time at a cost of approximately 
$48,000.—CHEsTER C. Fisk, city manager, 
Berkeley, California. 


St. Paul Moves to Rehabilitate Central 
Business District 


A COMMITTEE, appointed by the mayor 

of St. Paul, Minnesota, to make a study 
of problems contributing to tax forfeiture, 
tax delinquency, and the depreciation of 
business real estate values, found a “critical 
but not hopeless” situation in that city. In 
its recent report the committee points out 
that “the policy of just letting things take 
their course can no longer be followed. The 
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advantages of living within the city limits 
far outshadow those found in the suburbs. 
The lone suburban advantage of tax rates 
will disappear as quickly as these satellite 
areas begin to pay their full costs for gov- 
ernmental services, many of which they now 
are getting free from St. Paul.” 

Both cause and effect of St. Paul’s prob- 
lems is the rapid growth of surrounding 
rural areas at the expense of the central city 
—an experience common to many other 
metropolitan areas in the last decade. St. 
Paul increased in population only 5.9 per 
cent in the last decade, while rural Ramsey 
County increased more than 86 per cent— 
the latter increase taking place largely in 
the last five years and increasing even more 
rapidly since the 1940 census. 

The central aim of the committee’s recom- 
mendations is the maintenance of city rev- 
enues at a level necessary for continuance of 
governmental services and the servicing of the 
large debt accumulated during the past dec- 
ade because of relief and welfare burdens. 
Since the property tax must continue to be 
the major source of revenue, the proposals 
recognize the vital necessity of maintaining 
and increasing property values throughout 
the city—particularly in the central busi- 
ness district which provides 20 to 25 per cent 
of the city’s real estate taxes. The report 
demonstrates the long-range interest of all 
property owners in the maintenance of 
property values and the prevention of con- 
tinuing tax forfeitures elsewhere in the city, 
so that their own taxes will not increase be- 
cause of a further diminishing tax base. The 
recommendations are: 

1. Large-scale development of parking 
lots in the business district through wrecking 
of buildings, particularly those having a high 
rate of obsolescence, forfeited to the state. 

2. Installation of parking meters on 
downtown streets, to make it possible for the 
shopper in a hurry to find parking space at 
low cost close to the place visited. 

3. Incorporation of a new tax source in 
the state tax system, such as a statewide 
sales tax, the proceeds of which would be 
returned to cities, to permit them to meet re- 
lief costs on a pay-as-you-go basis and still 
reduce the property tax. Also increased share 
of state gasoline and motor vehicle taxes 
allocated to local governments. 

4. Revalue all property in the city to 
bring tax assessments in line with economic 
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values. Remove injustices in the property 
tax created through homestead exemptions. 
Make extra efforts to keep on the tax rolls 
property which may soon become subject 
to forfeiture. 

5. Increase all charges for services sup- 
plied by city to suburban areas to meet the 
cost of the service rendered. 

6. Revise the zoning ordinance to pro- 
vide for more off-street parking, to reduce 
the area zoned for nonresidential uses, and 
to encourage private and public housing. 
Revise the building code to give builders the 
widest possible latitude in conformity with 
sound construction and health protection, 
removing special privileges to certain mate- 
rial and labor groups. 


Zoning for Off-Street Parking Lots 


IAMI, FLORIDA, has adopted an 

ordinance providing that residentially 
zoned lots may be used for parking where 
adjacent to and accessory for existing busi- 
ness uses in B-1 (restricted business) and 
more restricted districts, which lots may be 
located in any zone; and for churches, 
schools, apartment houses, hotels, rooming 
houses, sanitariums, parks, and playgrounds. 
Concrete block or brick walls must be erected 
five feet from the lot line adjoining resi- 
dential lots and back from residential street 
on building set-back line, and the area out- 
side the wall must be sodded with grass and 
maintained. The parking area must be 
paved with a dustless surface. Only passen- 
ger cars may be parked and parking must 
be free; no repair work, servicing, or sales 
will be allowed; no sign may be exhibited 
on any residential side of such lot. Parking 
for business uses is limited to hours between 
8:00 a. mM. and 10:00 p. m., with further 
restrictions for Sundays. 

Permits for such use of residential prop- 
erty must first be secured from the zoning 
division. The permits will be valid only for 
one year at a time, and will be renewable 
only where all conditions have been fully 
complied with. The permit may be revoked 
by the city commission, after complaints by 
citizens claiming nuisance, and after all inter- 
ested parties have first been given an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. It is believed that, with 
the above safeguards, residential property 
values will be fully protected. 
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Cities Regulate Operation of 
Off-Street Parking Lots 


AN increasing number of cities are taking 
steps to correct many of the abuses that 
have grown up with the comparatively new 
parking-lot business. One of the most com- 
prehensive recent ordinances was adopted by 
Philadelphia last spring. The city’s depart- 
ment of public safety found that using side- 
walks to maneuver cars from place to place 
and allowing cars to enter and leave the 
parking lot at any point along the sidewalk 
created hazards for pedestrians and caused 
traffic delays and congestion. The parking 
lot ordinance set up restrictions aimed at 
curing these and other abuses. 

All open-air parking places in Philadel- 
phia are required to have a wall or fence 
at least two feet high, constructed of metal 
or masonry, or palings or posts not less than 
30 inches high, along the building line facing 
the street. Driveways across the sidewalk 
must conform to regulations of the public 
works department and the use of sidewalks 
for parking is prohibited. To remedy the 
practice of “kidnaping” cars, it is unlawful 
except between midnight and 7:00 a. m. to 
transfer a car from one lot to another with- 
out the written consent of the motorist. All 
lots are required to have posted at each 
entrance the parking charges for that day 
and all lettering and figures on signs must 
be of equal size. Lots operated at night are 
required to have shielded floodlights or other 
types of approved lighting. Parking lot 
owners or operators are required to pay 
within 15 days any final judgment against 
them for losses or damages suffered by a 
patron. Failure to pay such a judgment 
would result in the suspension of the parking 
lot license until the judgment is paid or a 
$2,000 bond is posted. Other requirements 
include the keeping at each parking lot of 
an accurate daily record, subject to inspec- 
tion by the public safety department at 
all times, showing the’ license number and 
state of origin of all cars parked. The direc- 
tor of public safety is authorized to establish 
a car capacity for all open-air parking spaces 
or garages, in accordance with a plan for 
parking submitted by the owner or operator 
at the time of the issuance of the license 
and approved by the director of public 
safety. When parking lot is filled with cars 
to its legal capacity, the owner or operator is 
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required to place a conspicuous sign at the 
entrance reading “Filled.” 

The Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal 
Research, in reviewing three months’ opera- 
tion under this ordinance, pointed out that 
while many of the worst abuses have been 
largely corrected the esthetic problem has 
not been solved. The Bureau pointed out 
that many of the parking lots have become 
eyesores because of unsightly makeshift 
shelters provided for attendants, the erection 
of unsightly fences and barriers, and the ex- 
posed walls with broken plaster and dirty 
wallpaper showing after razing of buildings 
for parking lot purposes. The Bureau also 
pointed out that there is need for regulating 
the number, size, and kind of signs that may 
be permitted on parking lots. 


City Utilities to Pay Taxes 


i hon first step toward a revamping of 
the relationship between the Los Angeles 
city government and its quasi-independent 
Department of Water and Power was taken 
recently when the utility board agreed to 
pay to the city the equivalent of ad valorem 
taxes, plus 2 per cent of the Department’s 
gross operating revenues. These payments 
are to be partly in the form of cash and 
partly in the form of credits on water and 
electricity charges paid by general govern- 
ment departments. 

In taking this step, the Board of Water 
and Power Commissioners has tacitly ac- 
cepted the first of several recommendations 
made by the city’s Bureau of Budget and 
Efficiency, after a comprehensive study of 
the relationship between the general city 
government and municipally owned utilities 
in Los Angeles and a number of other large 
cities. Among the other recommendations 
were: (1) that the municipal utilities should 
furnish water and electricity to other city 
departments on a cost basis; (2) that the 
mayor and council should assume the normal 
functions of the directorate of the city’s 
utilities; and (3) that the mayor and coun- 
cil, acting as the directorate, establish the 
policy covering the distribution of net earn- 
ings of the municipally owned utilities to 
(a) capital expansion of utilities, (b) rate 
reductions, or (c) transfers to the general 
fund of the city——Roy A. Knox, Director, 
Bureau of Budget and Efficiency, Los An- 
geles. 
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Charges for Outside Fire Service 
Increased 


RAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, has dis- 

continued providing fire protection 
service outside the city limits, except to 
persons or corporations who make formal 
application and execute annual contracts 
with the city for such service. An annual 
ready-to-serve charge of $1.50 for each 
$1,000 of assessed valuation of real and per- 
sonal property is to be paid the city upon 
execution of the contract. For each call an- 
swered Grand Rapids will make an addi- 
tional charge of $5.00 a mile each way for 
each piece of apparatus, and $50 an hour for 
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Source: Bureau of the Census and National 

Safety Council 

Total motor vehicle deaths in the United 
States reached 4,050 in November, 1941. Total 
deaths for the first 11 months in 1941 were 16 
per cent higher than for the same period in 
1940. 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


This chart shows the trends in cost of living 
for moderate-income families, 1940 to Novem- 
ber 15, 1941, compared with average for the 
five pre-defense years. The cost of living on 
November 15, 1941, the latest date for which 
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each pumper, ladder truck, and chemical 
truck while in service (time and service be- 
ing computed from the time the equipment 
leaves the fire station until it returns). The 
city decides the number of pieces of equip- 
ment to be sent. If the city’s fire marshal 
decides that no equipment can be spared be- 
cause of existing conditions, the city may re- 
fuse to answer outside calls. The city cannot 
be held liable to the contracting party for 
damages resulting from negligence of the 
city or its employees. The ready-to-serve 
charge is one of several steps taken in recent 
years to adjust the charges for outside serv- 
ice to the actual costs—P. A. KAMMERAAD, 
city manager, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


figures are available, was 11.7 per cent higher 
than in August, 1939. The cost-of-living index 
was 98.5 on August 15, 1939 (1935-39 average 
= 100), and on November 15, 1941, it had 
advanced to 110.2. The cost-of-living index is 
based on the cost of goods purchased by wage 
earners and lower salaried workers in large 
cities. More details are published each month 
in the Monthly Labor Revew (Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., 30 cents a 
copy, $2.50 a year). See also article “Wage 
Policies and Price Trends” referred to on page 
30 this issue of PuBLIC MANAGEMENT. 
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Municipal bonds on January 1, 1942, sold at 
2.24 per cent. The lowest price level and high- 
est yield was reached on May 1, 1933, when the 
average yield was 5.69 per cent, and the highest 
price and lowest yield was reached on Decem- 
ber 1, 1941, with an average yield of 1.93 per 
cent. The Bond Buyer’s Index averages the 
yields of bonds of first, second, and third grade 
of 20 large cities. 























What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 

















Cities Build Reserve Funds 


ANY municipalities in Wisconsin are plan- 

ning to adopt pay-as-you-go plans, and 
several cities are considering ways and means 
of building up reserve funds. Menasha, Wis- 
consin (10,481), for example, has adopted a 
municipal reserve fund ordinance prepared by 
the League of Wisconsin Municipalities. The 
fund is to be built up from any sources desig- 
nated by a two-thirds vote of the council. The 
reserve fund may be spent for any municipal 
purpose with the consent of four-fifths of the 
members of the council. Chippewa Falls, Wis- 
consin (10,368), has begun to accumulate a 
building fund for future construction. 


Four-Story Underground Parking Space 


Union Square in San Francisco’s downtown 
shopping district is the site of a four-story 
underground parking space with a capacity of 
1,700 cars. The project will be built by the 
Union Square Garage Corporation, a nonprofit 
organization sponsored chiefly by interested 
merchants who negotiated an $850,000 RFC 
loan after securing local subscriptions of $600,- 
000. After these obligations are retired the 
project will become municipal property, but 
until then the city will receive an annual rental 
of $5,000 and about $13,000 per year in taxes. 


Auditing Payroll Signatures 


The city auditor of Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
maintains a complete file of employee signatures, 
and compares all canceled payroll checks with 
them as part of his continuous internal audit 
as a safeguard against the possibility of pay- 
roll padding. In the opinion of several mem- 
bers of the Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 


* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Governmental Research As- 
sociation, Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers, National Association of 
Housing Officials, National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, and United States Conference of Mayors. 


tion a municipality should have either in the 
office of the city auditor or the civil service 
commission, or both, a complete, authenticated 
file of employee signatures. 


Labeling of Plumbing Fixtures 


The Ohio Supreme Court recently declared 
invalid, in Direct Plumbing Supply Company v. 
City of Dayton, the provisions in the Dayton 
plumbing ordinance requiring that all plumbing 
fixtures sold or installed have attached thereto 
labels or stickers describing the quality of the 
article, and that sellers make weekly reports of 
all sales of fixtures. Accepting the potential 
danger to public health of improper installation 
of plumbing, the court found unduly oppressive 
the extensive acts required as a “third protec- 
tion to a danger point already doubly guarded” 
by inspection and licensing ordinances. 


Cooperative Recreation Department 


West Hartford, Connecticut, has demon- 
strated how a leisure-time recreation program 
can be integrated with the life of a community. 
A citizens’ committee, after two years of study, 
recommended that a recreation department be 
set up to supervise and promote leisure-time 
activities, determine no set program in advance, 
encourage participation by a large number of 
people, cooperate with private and _ public 
agencies already in the recreation field, achieve 
a harmonious working agreement between school 
and recreation departments, and sponsor a year- 
round playground program for children. Estab- 
lished in July, 1940, with a budget of $5,000, 
the department has promoted these objectives 
and avoided all overlapping and repetition of 
programs. 


Cities Establish Retirement Systems 


The voters of Kalamazoo, Michigan (54,097), 
on November 4 approved a charter amendment 
establishing a retirement system for municipal 
employees. Equal contributions by the city and 
employees of not more than 3 per cent of sal- 
aries are to be paid into the retirement fund for 
all except temporary employees. A prior service 
pension fund will be established to accumulate 
funds for retirement of employees now in the 
service. A pension plan for all city employees 
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of Norfolk, Virginia (144,332), became effec- 
tive on January 1, 1942. 


Buyers Must Improve Tax-Reverted 
Property 

In Buffalo, New York, tax-reverted land sold 
by the city must be improved within a specified 
time or title will revert to the city. The promise 
to build on the property constitutes “additional 
consideration in case of later litigation to en- 
force this provision.” The comptroller’s office 
is also sponsoring a WPA project for an index 
of all property subject to foreclosure. 


Cities Cooperate on Tax Exemption 


Purchasing agents of the city, county, and 
unified school district of San Diego, California, 
have jointly worked out a plan with leading 
vendors for handling exemptions from federal 
excise taxes. Vendors furnish an extra copy of 
the invoice on tax-exempted sales, showing the 
regular price, the amount of federal tax de- 
ducted, and the amount of state sales tax added. 
The political subdivision then stamps and signs 
an “exemption certificate’ on the invoice and 
returns it to the vendor who sends it to the 
manufacturer for credit. 


More Cities Increase Pay 


Milwaukee has granted in the 1942 budget a 
$10 monthly bonus to all city laborers, and a 
$5.00 monthly bonus to firemen, policemen, 
and white collar workers earning less than 
$2,400 per year; no change is being made in 
permanent pay schedules. The amount of the 
bonus for 1943, if any, will be considered in 
terms of the cost of living and the city’s finances 
at the time the 1943 budget is adopted. The 
1942 bonus called for an additional expenditure 
of $400,000. Other cities which have adopted 
“bonus” plans include Niagara Falls, New York; 
Whitefish Bay, Wisconsin; Salem, Oregon, pub- 
lic schools; and New London, Connecticut. 


Cities Collect One-Third of Total Taxes 


Local governments in the United States are 
collecting a smaller proportion of total taxes 
now than they did 10 years ago. In the United 
States, respective federal, state, and local per- 
centages to total collections were 35, 17, and 
48 in 1940; 35, 20, and 45 in 1935; and 38, 
28, and 34 in 1940. 


Select Assessors on Merit Basis 


New London and Reedsburg, Wisconsin — 
both under 5,000 population — have joined ap- 
proximately 130 other local governments in the 
United States which hire their assessors on a 


merit system basis. Candidates for the position 
of assessor must be examined by a committee, 
which will send the mayor the names of the 
three ranking highest. From this list the mayor 
will appoint an assessor for an indefinite term, 
subject to confirmation by the city council. 


City Sells Effluent and Sludge 


Arrangements have been made for the sale 
of the effluent from the Corpus Christi, Texas, 
sewage-treatment plant to an oil refinery for 
condenser water. The effluent, which ordinarily 
goes to waste, now brings in a monthly revenue 
of $600, being sold to the oil refinery at a rate 
about one-fifth the cost of city water. The 
contract requires that the effluent must be de- 
livered to the refinery free of settleable solids. 
The Corpus Christi plant is also receiving about 
$70 a week from the sale of sewage sludge after 
it has been air-dried and pulverized. 


Average Case-Worker Loads 


A rough canvass among the local welfare 
agencies represented at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the National Council of Local Welfare 
Administrators showed that most average work- 
er-loads are under 100 for general relief cases, 
under 200 for old-age assistance cases, under 
125 for aid-to-dependent-children cases, under 
100 for aid-to-the-blind cases, and under 125 
for undifferentiated case loads. One-fourth of 
the agencies represented had average general 
relief case loads of less than 75. It was pointed 
out that further specialization in the handling 
of cases might be desirable during a period of 
declining case loads and that individual workers 
might be responsible for selecting cases which 
could benefit most from intensive service. 


Buffalo’s Refunding Plan 


Buffalo, New York, is considering a plan for 
refunding a part of its bonded debt. (The news 
item about the refunding plan ascribed to 
Buffalo in PuBLic MANAGEMENT for December 
1941, p. 376, related to Philadelphia and not 
Buffalo.) Buffalo had a bonded debt of $105.- 
199,467 outstanding on June 30, 1941, of which 
$44,186,750, or 42 per cent, falls due during the 
four fiscal years beginning July 1, 1942, largely 
welfare relief bonds issued in the earlier years 
of the depression. Full payment from general 
city taxes would result in impracticable tax 
rates. To obviate these and to take advantage 
of present interest rates, a single, immediate, re- 
funding plan has been proposed which will take 
care of the needs of the entire four years. All 
bonds would be paid as they mature, but in part 
from money obtained through the refunding 
issues. 


























Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and . 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 














POSITIONS OPEN 


H*: ParRK, MICHIGAN (13,000). City Man- 
ager. This new city adopted a council-man- 
ager charter on January 5, 1942, and elected a 
council which will organize on February 2. A 
manager will be appointed before May 1. 

MontTrROSE, CoLorapo (4,764). City Manager. 
Council prefers out-of-town manager with pre- 
vious experience. Salary $2,000 to $2,400. Ap- 
plications may be sent to Ada White, city clerk. 

MIAMI, FLoripA (172,172). City Manager. 
Council appears divided on whether to get an 
experienced city manager or continue the prac- 
tice of appointing a local man. Applications 
may be sent to Frank J. Kelly, city clerk. 

St. Louris, Missourt. Personnel Director. 
Applications must be postmarked not later than 
January 14. Salary $8,000 a year. An announce- 
ment and an application form may be obtained 
from Paul J. Kaveney, acting secretary, Civil 
Service Commission, 705 Olive Street, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. Jn-Service Fel- 


lowships in Public Administration, 1942-43, 
carrying stipends from $1,000 to $1,500 a year. 
Further information and application blanks can 
be obtained from the Secretary of the Commit- 
tee on Training for Public -Administration, 13 
University Library, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. Principal Personnel 
Assistant, $3,800 a year; Personnel Assistant, 
$3,200 a year; Junior Personnel Assistant, 
$2,600 a year; and Principal Personnel Clerk, 
$2,300 a year. Unassembled examination. Clos- 
ing date, January 15, 1942. Further information 
and application forms may be obtained at anv 
first- or second-class post office, or from the 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 

MaTERIEL Division, Atk Corps, War De- 
PARTMENT. Head Investigator, $4,600 a year; 
Principal Investigator, $3,800 a year; and Jn- 
vestigator, $3,200 a year. Unassembled exami- 
nation. Further information and application 
forms may be obtained from the Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 








Recent City Manager Appointments | 








Hobart Greene.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Johnson City, Tennessee, on June 
15, 1941. Born in Newport, Tennessee, on 
July 31, 1897. Education: high school; cor- 
respondence courses in civil engineering. Ex- 
perience: instrument man, junior engineer, 
resident engineer, successively, Tennessee 
Highway Department, Nashville, 1925-34; 
junior engineer, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Knoxville, 1934-35; airport construction and 
design, Work Projects Administration, Nash- 
ville, 1935-39; city engineer, Johnson City, 
1939 to time of appointment as manager. 

A. J. Koenig.—Appointed city manager 
of Jackson, Michigan, effective January 1, 


[28] 


1942. Born on June 18, 1891, at Saginaw, 
Michigan. Education: master’s degree in 
municipal administration, 1925, University 
of Michigan. Experience: superintendent of 
schools in Buckley, Kinde, Comstock, Mont- 
gomery, and Marcellus, Michigan, 1914-23; 
assistant to the city manager of Pontiac, 
Michigan, 1925-28; city manager, Plymouth, 
Michigan, 1928-31; city manager, Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin, 1931-38; village man- 
ager, Wilmette, Illinois, 1938-40; making 
governmental studies with Griffenhagen & 
Associates, Chicago, and The Civic Federa- 
tion, Chicago, 1940 to time appointed at 
Jackson. 
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The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 




















GENERAL 


(1) City Proposats Votrp Upon: 1941. 15pp. 
(2) Strate Proposats VoTED Upon: 1941. 
17pp. Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 1941. 

DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS ENGAGED IN 
GOVERNMENTAL RESEARCH, 1941. Govern- 
mental Research Association, 5135 Cass Ave- 
nue, Detroit. 1941. 75pp. $1.00. 

MUNICIPAL AUTHORITIES IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
Pennsylvania Government Administration 
Service, Philadelphia. 1941. 32pp. 25 cents. 

SocIAL AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS ARISING OUT 
oF Wortp War II. A Bibliography. Com- 
piled by Dorothy C. Tompkins. Public Ad- 
ministration Service, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 1941. 114pp. $1.50. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES ADMINISTRATION. 
National Bureau of Standards Handbook 26. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 1941. 292pp. 75 cents. 

Wuy Do 100,000 MINNEAPOLIS CITIZENS FAIL 
To Vote. Minneapolis Research Bureau, 610 
McKnight Building, Minneapolis. 1941. 7pp. 


DEFENSE 


ADVANCED First Arp FOR CIVILIAN DEFENSE; 
FOR USE WITH THE AMERICAN REpD Cross 
First A1tp TEXTBOOK, REVISED EDITION 1937. 
American National Red Cross, Washington, 
D. C. 1941. 27pp. 

AFFIDAVITS UNDER SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ 
Crvit Revier Act oF 1940 BEForE DEFAULT 
JUDGMENTS IN Suits TO COLLECT MUNICIPAL 
TAXES—ForRMS OF AFFIDAVITS Now IN USE 
BY MUNICIPALITIES. By Charles S. Rhyne. 
National Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
730 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 1941. 
23pp. $1.00. 

AIRCRAFT WARNING SERVICE. Council of De- 
fense, 444 Broadway, New York. 1941. 8pp. 

DEFENSE HovusING OPERATIONS AS OF May 17, 
1941. Information Service, Division of the 
Office of Government Reports, 521 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 1941. 2I1pp. 

LEGAL PrRoBLEMS CREATED FOR CITIES BY THE 
NATIONAL DEFENSE PROGRAM; A REPORT BY 
THE COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL DEFENSE. 
National Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
730 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
1941. 44pp. 


MEMORANDUM ON CIvIL PROTECTION. State 
Council of Defense, 2121 Allston Way, 
Berkeley, California. 1941. 5pp. 

MEMORANDUM ON MUNICIPAL SIGNALING Sys- 
TEMS INCLUDING SPECIFICATIONS FOR EMER- 
GENCY ELECTRICAL PowER EQUIPMENT PRE- 
PARED BY DEFENSE COMMUNICATIONS BOARD. 
Office of Civilian Defense, Washington, D. C. 
1941. 24pp. 10 cents. 

(1) ORGANIZATION OF AUXILIARY POLICE Corps. 
18pp. (2) ORGANIZATION OF AUXILIARY FIRE 
Corps. llpp. Council of Defense, 444 
Broadway, New York. 1941. 

ORGANIZING FOR CIVILIAN DEFENSE: (1) AUx- 
ILIARY POLICE; INSTRUCTION MANUAL. 2I1pp. 
(2) Frre PREVENTION AND FIRE FIGHTING; 
A MANUAL FOR AUXILIARY FIRE-FIGHTERS. 
60pp. Defense Council, State Capitol, Salem, 
Oregon. 1941. 

REPORT OF BLACKOUT COMMITTEE ON TRIAL 
Biackout, Marcu 7, 1941. Home Defense 
Committee, Seattle, Washington. Variously 
paged. Apply to Mayor’s Office, Seattle. 

Report OF Boms TESTS ON MATERIALS AND 
Structures. United States Office of Civilian 
Defense, Washington, D. C. 1941. 55pp. 

TirE RATIONING REGULATIONS. Office of Price 
Administration, Washington, D. C. Dec. 30, 
1941. 19pp. 


FINANCE 


ASSESSMENT AND TAXATION OF TANGIBLE PER- 
SONAL Property. League of Virginia Mu- 
nicipalities, Travelers Building, Richmond, 
Virginia. 1941. 36pp. $1.00. 

FLUCTUATIONS IN CAPITAL OUTLAYS OF MvU- 
NICIPALITIES. By Harold Wolkind. Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1941. 87pp. 15 cents. 

INCOME AS AN INDEX OF THE FISCAL CAPACITY 
oF MicHicAN Counties. By Marvin A. 
Bacon. Bureau of Government, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 1941. 78pp. 

REPORT ON SPECIAL INVESTIGATION INTO UN- 
DERWRITING PRACTICES IN RESPECT TO WoRK- 


MEN’S COMPENSATION INSURANCE. State 
Insurance Department, 80 Centre Street, 
New York. 1941. 48pp. 


STATE AND LocAL GOVERNMENT Dest: 1941. 
Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 
1941. 17pp. 
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HEALTH 


COMMUNICABLE DISEASE REGULATIONS FOR THE 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT, DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 1940. 19pp. 

PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN IN NEW 
York City. By Harold W. McCormick and 
others. Board of Education, New York City. 
1941. 91pp. 

PLain Worps Aspout VENEREAL DISEASE. By 
Thomas Parran and R. A. Vonderlehr. Reynal 
and Hitchcock, Inc., 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 1941. 226pp. $2.00. 

Pusiic HEALTH NurRsE IN AcTION. By Mar- 
guerite Wales. Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 1941. 437pp. $2.75. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS GOVERNING TRAILER 
CoacH Parks. Council of Health, Lansing, 
Michigan. 1941. 25pp. 

SANITARY STANDARDS FOR SUBURBAN DwELIL- 
INGS. Bureau of Sanitary Engineering, Board 
of Health, Indianapolis. 1941. 12pp. 

STATE REGULATION OF THE SALE OF MILK. 
Research Department, Illinois Legislative 
Council, Springfield, Illinois. 1941. 29pp. 


PERSONNEL 


(1) OFFicE ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL 
PROBLEMS; CENTRALIZATION — TESTING — 





PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


ATTITUDE SuRvEYS. By John Mitchell and 
others. 39pp. (2) STEPPING Up OFFICE PRo- 
pucTION. By Henry E. Niles and others. 
48pp. (3) EMERGENCY SALARY ADMINISTRA- 
TION. By Murray S. Chism and others. 32pp. 
American Management Association, 330 West 
42 Street, New York. 1941. 

WAGE POLICIES AND PrIcE TRENDS. By Isador 
Lubin. In Survey Graphic (112 East 19 
Street, New York), January, 1942, pp. 19-23. 
30 cents. 


RECREATION 


PROCEEDINGS, 26TH NATIONAL RECREATION 
ConGreEss, 1941. National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York. 1941. 
240pp. $1.00. 


TRAFFIC 


FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY IN Mortor ACccI- 
DENTS. Research Department, Illinois Legis- 
lative Council, Springfield, Illinois. 1941. 
37pp. 

TRAFFIC ENGINEERING HANDBOOK. By Harold 
F. Hammond and Leslie J. Sorenson. Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau and Institute of 
Traffic Engineers, 60 John Street, New York. 
1941. 319pp. $3.25. 




















Four Out of Five Have It! 


HEIR best friends (local statesmen) won’t tell them but, 
sh!!, most states are suffering from constitutional stagna- 
tion. It makes them stumble around inefficiently, prevents 
their keeping in step with the parade of American progress, 
and, worst of all, keeps their people from getting the kind of An Administrative 


government they want and deserve. 


But this common malady is not incurable. 
Revision of the Model State Constitution has just been pub- 
lished after two years’ work by a committee of distinguished 
authorities. For two decades its three predecessors have had 
a wide influence on state constitutional law and the relations 


of states with local government. 


Thoroughly modernized, forward looking, authoritative, the 
Fourth Revision will stimulate interest, activity, and sound 


progress. 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


299 BROADWAY 


Features of the 
New Constitution 


Unicameral Legislature 

Continuous Legislative 
Process 

Improved Legislative 
Procedure 

Administrative Responsi- 
bility 


Manager 

Unification of Judiciary 

New Financial Controls 

Stronger Civil Service 

Flexible Welfare Pro- 
visions 

Barriers to Intergovern- 
mental Relations 
Eliminated 

Self-Executing Provi- 
sions for Constitu- 
tional Amendment 


50 cents 
(cash with order) 


The Fourth 





NEW YORK CITY 
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